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CHAPTER XXIV 


MHALD® 


IT fone i ef in a futare 4 

ith some fearful demon Noy thos 
@ee around me are of the earth, Tatil 

My wo 


em uy. lis 


ds pain me. Some one is b 
} but the tender « 
on of h 4 eye tells me that his he 
» Who isthe? Whence came he? 
Zam still pon the wide 
«. 
W here 
BP 1 remember our fierce fight—evervthing 
but—I thought he had killed me ! 
Certainly was dead. But no; it cannot hav 
. J still tive! 
| Me above me the blue sk y—aror 


the forms of 


sand is rude; 


prairie ; 
¥ enough. in my terrible . 


urred ; 


nd rae the 
plain. Nearme are forms 
and youd I see hi 
Into whose hands bave I 
be, they are friends; 
me from the gripe of the monster. But 
? No on 
we arrived ii time? 
h. 
The men are still bending over me. 
with large beard and brown bushy whiskers, 


fallen? Whe 


they must have res 


races 


evet 


was in sight; how could they 


] would ask, but have hot 
I obs rve 


ia another face, old and thin, and tanned 

acopper color. My eyes wander from one to 

other; some distant recollectiona stir within 
. Those faces— 

them no longer— 

I bad fainted, and was again insensible. 

I became conscious, and this time felt 

er; I could better understand what was 

ing around me. 

g down; but a buffalo robe, suspended upon 

Dp upright saplings, guarded his rays from the 

where I lay. My serape was undor me, and 

head rested in my saddle, over which another 

been laid. I lay upon my side, and the 

gate me acommanding view of all that was 

» was burning near, by which were 


Now I see them dimly—I 


Once 


I observed that the sun was 


) Ome seuted, the other standing; my 


fygm one to the other, scanning each 
. 


* 


ger stood leaning on hia rifle, looking 

fire. 
many’ atrapper. He was full six feet in his 
peasins, hid of a build that suggested the idea 
strength and Saxon ancestry. His arms were 
ike young oaks; and his hand grasping the muz- 
of his gun, appeared large, fleshless, and 
ular. His cheek was broad and firm, and 
partially covered with a bushy whisker, that 
over the chin; while a beard of the same 
plor—dull brown—fringed the lips. The eye 
gray, or bluish gray, small, well-set, and 
ply wandering. The hair was light brown; 


d the complexion of the face, which had evi- ! 


y once been blende, was now nearly as dark 
that of a half-breed. Sun-tan had produced 
metamorphosis. The countenance was pre- 
weeasing; it might have been once handsome. 
expression was bold, but good-humored, and 
poke a kind and generous nature. 
he dress of thle individual was the well- 
costume of his class—a hunting shirt of 
‘ sed deer-skin, smoked to the softness of a 
p; leggings reaching to the hips, and fringed 
the seam; moccasins of true Indian make, 
with buffalo hide (purfleche). Tho hunt- 
shirt was belted around the waist, but open 
ve, so as to leave the throat and part of the 
uncovered; but over the breast could be 
the under-shirt, of finer material—the 
ed ekin of the young antelope, or the fawn 
fallow-deer. A short cape, part of the 
ag-shirt, hung gracefully over the shoulders, 
in a deep fringe cut out of the buckskin 
if. A similar fringe embellished the draping 
p akirt. 
Sof the 
e tail, like a plume, fell droeping over the 
we sshoulder. 


he acceutrements were a bullet-pouch, made 


On the head was a racoon-cap—the 


animal over the front, while the 


the undressed skin of a 
ted with the head of the beautiful summer- 


tiger-cat, orna 


. This hung under the right arm, suspend- 
iby a shoulder-strap; and attached, in a simi- 
manger, Was a huge crescent-shaped horn, 
carved many a strange sovvenir. 
dof a knife and pistol—both 

-belt—and a long 
line of the barrel 
y to deflect from that of the butt. 


ritle, so 


seemed 


¢ little attention bed been paid to ornament 
nit! c his dress, arms, or equipments; and yet 
p was a gracefulness in the hang of his tunic- 
shirt, a stylishness about the fringing and 
embroidery, and an air of jauntiness in the 
of the ‘coon skin cap, that showed the wearer 
ot altogether unmindful of his personal ap- 
tance. A smgll pouch or case, ornamented 
ih stained poréupine quills, hung down upon 
breast. This was the pipe-holder—no doubt 
age d'amour from some dark-eyed, dark- 
damsel, like himself a denizen of the 
Crucss. 
Kis companion was very different in appear 
; unlike him—in almost every respect un 
anybody I had ever seen. 
whole appearance of this individual was 
and striking. 
gide of the fire, with his face partially turned 
sme,and his head sunk down between a 
of long, lank thighs. He looked more like 
mp of a tree dressed in dirt-colored buck- 


He was seated on the oppo 


than a human being; and had his arms not 
in motion, he might have been mistaken 

h an 
moving; the latter engaged in polishing 
ef weat which he had halt roasted over the 


object. Both his arms and jaws 


it could be called—was 
as it was savage. It consisted of what 
ve once been a hunting-sbirt, but which 
pked more like a leathern bag with the 

pped open, and sleeres sewed into the 


dress—if dress 


. oe eet eee + 


| Spaniard in his physiognomy. Ie 


Hie was the type of a «moun. | 


/ very similar, 


t Eorrons axp Proprretons. 


sides, 


It was of a dirty- 
brown color, wrinkled 
at the hollow of the 
arins, patched round the 
irmpits, nd = greasy 
ll over; it was fairly 
“caked” with dirt; 
there Was bo attempt at 
either orhawent or 


fringe. There had been 
a cupeo, but this had ev. 
deatly been drawn upon 
from time to time, fir 
patches and other uses, 
until scarcely a vestige 
The @:- 


CasiInNsS Were 


of it remained, 
gings and mo 

no a par with the shirt, 
aud seems to have been 
manufactured out of the 
hide. They, too, 


dirt-brown, patch- 


Saliic’ 
were 
ed, wrinkled, and greasy. 
They did not meet each 
other, but lett 
of ankle bare, and 


a picce 
that 

» was dirt brown like 
the buckskin. There 
was no under-shirt, vest, 
or other garment to be 
seen, With the excep- 
tion of a close-fitting cap, 
which had onee been 
catskin; but the hair was 
all worn off, leaving a 
greasy, leathery-looking 
that 


surface, corres- 


a“ . 


ponded with the other parts of the dress.— | 
Cap, shirt, leggings, and moccasins, looked | a bottle—reached my ears, and told me what ef- 


as if they had never been stripped off since 
they first tried on, and that 
might have been meny a year ago. The shirt 
naked breast 


throat, and these, as well as the face, hands, and 


the day were 


was open, displaying the and 


ankles, had been tanned by the sun and smoked 


by the fire to the hue of rusty copper. The 


| 


} ——** CUSS Me: 





ye ——_ "- 
Ls 





THE OLD TRAPPER JUST 


somewhat like that made in pouring water from 


fect Carey’s remark had produced upon his com- 
panion. 

« Cuss me, Bill !’’ the latter at length rejoined | 
ef yur ain’t as durned a fool as the | 
young fellur hisself! Love’s a strong feelin! 


We, he, he—ho, ho, hoo! Wal, I guess it must | 


a be to make sich dodrotted fools o’ razeonable | 


whole man, clothes and all, looked as if he had | 


been smoked on purpose, 

His face bespuko a man of sixty, or there- 
abouts; his features were sharp, and somewhat 
aquiline; and the small eyes were dark, quick, 
and piercing. Ills hair was black, and cut short; 
naturally brunette, 


his complexion had been 


men, As yit, it ain't fooled this child, I reck’n,”’ 
* You never knewd what love wur, old hoss?’’ 
«Thur yur off yo’ the trail, Bill-ee. I did | 
oneost—yls; oneest Twurtn love, plum to the 
toenails, But thot wura gurl to git) sweet on, 


This spoech ended ina sigh that sounded like 


though there was nothing of the Frenchman or | the blowing of a buffalo, 


was tnore 
likely of the black-Saxon breed. 

As I looked at this man, I saw that there was 
a strangeness about him, independently of the 
oddness of his attire. There was something pe- 
culiar about his head—something wanting. 


What was it that was wanting? It was his 


| ears! 


There is something awful in a man without 
his ears. It suggests some horrid drama—some 
terrible scene of cruel vengeance; it suggests 
the idea of crime committed and punishment in- 
flicted. 

I might have bad such horrid imaginings, but 
that ] chanced to know why those ears were 
wanting. I remembered the man who was sitting 
before me! 

It seemed a dream, or, rather, the re-enactment 
of an old scene. Years before, I had sven that 
individual, and for the first time, in a situation 
My eyes first rested upon him, 
seated as he was now, over a tire, roasting and 
eating. The attitude was the same; the foul en- 
semble in no respect different. 


gings, the same brown buckskin covering over 
the lanky frame. Perhaps neither shirt nor ieg- 
gings had been taken off since I last saw them. 
They appeared no dirticr, however; that was not 
possible. Nor was it possible, having ence 
looked upon the wearer, ever to forget him. 1 
remembered him at a glance—Reuben Rawlings, 
or “Old Rube,”’ as ho was more commenly call- 


The 


another celeb- 


ed, one of the most celebrated of trappers. 
** Bill Garey,” 


rity of the same profession, and old Rube's part 


younger man Was 


ner and constant companion, 

My heart gladdened at the sight of these old 
acquaintances, T now knew T waa with friends, 

] was about to call out to them, when my eye 
wandering beyond, rested upon the group of 
horses, and what IT saw startled me from my re 
cumbent position, There was Rube’s old, blind, 
bare-ribbed, high-boned, long eared mare-mus- 
Her lank, grizzled body, naked tail, and 
There, too, 
was the large powerful horse of Garey, and there 


tang. 
mulish look, I remembered well. 


was my own steed Moro picketed beside them ! 
This was a joyful surprise to me, as he had gal- 
loped off after his escape from the bear, and 1 
had felt anxious about recovering him; but it 
was not the sight of Moro that caused me to 


start with astonishment; it was at seeing another | 


Was 
Was it an illusion? Were my cye: 
No! 


well-remembered animal—another horse. 
I mistaken ? 
or my fancy again mocking me? It was a 
reality. 


and symmetrical outlines, the smooth coat of sil- 


ver white, the flowing tail, the upright jetty ears | 


—all were before my eyes. It was he. Jf was 


the while steed of the prairies ! 


CHAPTER XXY. 
A QUBER CONVERSATION. 


The surprise, with the exertion I had made in 


raising myself, overcame me, and I fell back in | 


aswoon. It was but amomentary dizziness, and 


Mean- 


while, the two men had approached, and having 


in a short while I was again conscious. 


cold to my temples, stood 


applied something 
near me conversing; I heard every word. 

« Durnthe weemen!’’ (1 recognized Rube’s 
voice ;) * thur allers a gittin a fellur into some 
Hyur’s a putty pickle to be in, an all 


Durn the 


scrape. 


through a gurl. weemen! sez I1.’"’ 


“ We-ell,”’ drawlingly responded Carey, « pre- | 


haps he loves the gal. 


They sez she’s mighty 
hansum. Love’s a strong feelin’, Rube.” 


Although I had my eyes partially open, I could 


not see Rube, as he was standing behind the sus- | 


pended robe; but a gurgling, clucking sound— 


| tone; 


rr | 
There was the 
| same greasy catskin-cap, the same scant leg- 


| this child echawed his fust hoe-cake. 


* Who wurthe gal?” inquired Cirey, after a 
pause, © White or Injun?” 
‘Tnjun!’? exclaimed Rube, in a contemptuous 
‘‘no; Lreckon not, boyee. 
thet, for a wife, an Lujun ain't jest as good us a, 
white, an more convaynient she are to git shet of , 
I've hed a good grist ’o 
squaws in my time—hef-a-dozen maybe, and 
maybe more. This I kin 
neyther, that I never sold a squaw yet fora plug 
o’ bacca less than I gin for her; an on most ’o | 
Thurfur, Billee, Tdon‘t 


when yur tired o’ her. 


say, and no boastin | 


?em I made a clur profit. 


| object to an Injun fur a wife; but wires is one | 
| without hoeding Rube's interruption, © we hedn’t | 


thing, an sweetheart is diffrent, when it comes to 
thet. 
sweetheart,” 
«She wur a white gal, then ?”’ 
« Are allyblaster white ? 
bleached skull o’ a buffler; and sech har! 'Twur 
Ah, 


Billee, boy, them wur eyes to aquint out 0’! 


She wur white asthe 


as red as the brush o’ a kitfox. Eyes too! 


fawn-skin. 
her !”” 

‘«* What wur her name ?”’ 

« Her name wur Char’ty, and as near as I kin 
remember *twur Holmes—Char’ty Holmes. 


es, that wurthe name. ’*Twur upon Big-duck 


—it ur now more’n thirty veer ago. 


wur put to eat taffy agin one another. We ate 


kissin, boyee, Char’ty’s lips wur sweeter than 


the candy! We met oncest agin at a corn- 


I seod Char’. 
ty's ankles ag she wor a-trampin out the blankets, 


thur's whur the Dbieness wur done, 


ax white an smooth ax peeled poplar, 
turn, allup wi’ Renben Rawlings,  T approached 
the gurl *ithout more ado; an sez I—* Char'ty,’ 
sez I, «I freeze to you;’ an sez she—* Reuben, 
I cottons to you,’ 
tothe ole squire—thet ur Squire Holmes—an 
axed him for his darter. Durn the ole skunk! 


he refused to gin her to me !”’ 





There was the noble form, the graceful | 


cut, all kivered wi’ fine broadcloth. 
| love to.Char’ty ; an wud yur believe it, Bill? the 
gurl married him! 
alike. 

‘sT met the pedlar shortly arter, an gin ham 


Cuss the weemen! thur all 


| sech a larrupin as laid him up for a month; but 


I hed to clur out for it, an I then tuk to the! 


plains. I never seed Char’ty arterward, but 1 
heerd o* her oncest from a fellur I kim acrosst on 


the Massoury. She wura splendid critter; an if 


twins shortly arter she wur married, with har an 

eyes yest like herself! Wal, thur’s no kalkalatin on 
| weemen, any how. Jest see what this young fel- 
Wagh!” 

Up to this moment I took no part in the con. 
| Versation, nor had I indicated to either of the 
trappers that I was aware of their presence. 
Everything was The 


presence of the white steed had sufficiently aston- 


lur's got by tryin to sarve ’em. 


enveloped in mystery. 


ished me, and not less that of my old acquaint. | 


ances, Rube and Garey. The whole scene was a 


puzzle; I was now equally at a loss to account 
fur their being acquainted with the cause that had 
brought me there. That they were so, was evi- 
W bere could they 
have procured their information on this head? 
Neither of them had been at the rancheria, nor in 
the army anywhere ; certainly not, else I should 
| have heard of them. 


dent from their conversation. 


| would have made himself known to me, as a 
strong friendship had formerly existed between 
us. 

But they alone could give me an explanation, 


| 
| 
Yo-es, thet she wur, and no mistake !"’ to Converse, 


I don’t say | 


Now the gurl I’m a-talkin "bout wur my | 


They wur as big as a buck's, an as soft as smoked | 
I never seed a pair 0’ eyes like | 


Ye- | 
crick in the Tennessee bottom, the place whur | 
| 
Let me see 
I fust met | 
the gurl at a candy-pullin; and I recollex well we | 
till our lips met; an then the kissin—thet wur | 


shuckin, and arterwards ata blanket-trampin, an | 


Arter thet | 
So I immeediantly went up | 


«Jest then, thur kum a pedlar from Kinneti- | 
He made | 


she ur still livin, she must hev a good grist o’ 
| young uns by this, for the fellur said she’d hed 


Indeed, either of them | 


COME OUT OF TNE BUFFALO. 


and, without further conjecture, I turned to 

them, 
“Rube! 

hands. 


Garey !”? I said, holding out my 
* Hilloo! yur a-comin too, young fellur.— 

Thet’s right; but thur now—lay still a bit—don’t 

worrit vurself; y’ull be stronger by’m by.” 

“ Take a sup o’ this,” said the other, with an 
air of rude kindness, at the same time holding 
out a small gourd, which I applied to my lips. It 
was aguardiente of El Paso, better known among 
The im- 
modiate efleet of this xtrong, but not bad spirit, 
Was to strongthen ty nerves, and render me abler 


the mountain-men as © Pass-whiskey.”’ 


T aee you recollects us, capt'n,” sald Garey, 
apparently pleased at the recognition, 

“Well, old comrades—well do T remember 
you,’’ 
" « We ain't forgot yon, neyther. Rube and I 
often talked about ye. We many a time wonder. 
ed what hed becomed o’ you. We heerd, of 
coorse, that you hed gone back to the settle- 


ments, an that you hed come into gobs o’ pro- | 


perty, and hed to 
it—"’ 

«Durn the name!” interrupted Rube. «I'd 
change mine any day for a plug o’ Jecmes River 
bacea; thet wud I sartint.” 

‘No, capt’n,” continued the younger trapper, 


change yur name to git 


forgot you, neyther of us.”’ 


| Rubo fer a grizzly! He, he, he!—ho, ho, hoo! 
| How Bill hyur did Jarf when I gin him the ac- 
| count o’ that bisness in the cave. Bill, bey, I 
nivir seed you larf so in all my life. Ole Rube 
tuk fora grizzly! He, he, he !—ho, ho, hoo!” 

And the old trapper went off into a fit of laugh- 
(ing that occupied nearly a minute. At the end 
| of it, he continued : 

«* Thet wur a kewrious bit 0’ dodgin’—wan'’t it, 
young fellur?) You saved my ole karkidge thet 
_ time, an I ain’t a-gwine to forgit it; no, this 
child ain’t.”’ 

‘I think you have repaid me; you have res- 
cued me from the bear ?”’ 

“From one bar prehaps we did, but from 


t'other grizzly you rescooed yurself; an, young | 


| fellur, you must a fit a putty consid'rable bout 
afore the vamint knocked under, The way you 
hev gin him the bowie ur a caution to snakes, I 
reck’n,"’ 
| «© What? were there two beara?" 
| «Look thur! thur's a kupple, ain't thar?” 
The trapper pointed in the direction of the 
| fire, Sure enough, the carcasses of two bears 
| lay upon the ground, both skinned, and partially 
Feut up! 

‘6 1] fought with only one.” 


Ireck’n. ’Tain’t many as lives to wag thur jaws 
| arter a stan-up tussle wi’ a grizzly. 
you must have fit, to a rubbed out thet bar!”’ 

‘‘T killed the bear, then?” 


‘¢ Thet you sartintly did, young fellur. When 


Bill an me kim on the group, the bar wur as dead | 


as pickled pork. We thort yur case wan’t any 
| better. Thur you lay a-huggin the bar, an the 
| bar a-huggin you, as ef both on yur hed gone to 


| sleep in a sort o’ friendly way, like the babbies | 
| wild-cats, an at fust Bill an me thort you hed | 


in the wood. But thur wur yur claret a kiverin 
the paraira for yurds round. 
much blood in you as wud a gin a leech his 
break fist.’’ 

«* The other bear ?”’ 

‘She kum arterwards out of the gully. 
he wur gone to look arter the white hoss. I wur 
sittin by you, jest hyur, when I seed the vamint’s 
, snout pokin up. I knowd jit wur the she-bar 

a-comin to see where ole Eph had strayed to. 
So I tuk up Targuts, an plammed the critter in 
the eye, an thet wur the eend o’ her trampin. 

« Now, loakee hyur, young fellur! I ain’t no 


_ doctur, neyther’s Bill, but I knows enough about | 
, wownds to be sartint thet you must lay still, an 


stop talkin. Yur mighty bad scratched, I tell ye, 
but yur not dangerous, only you’ve got no blood 
in yoor body, an you must wait till it gathers 
agin. Take another suck out o’ the gourd. 





_chapparil, an spied you a gallupin arter the white | Inguns dif, thet we left ’em. We're jest kum 


«And thet wur enuf ata time, an aleetle more, | 


Wagh! how 


Thur wan't as_ 


Bill, | 


Old Rube any further 
after what he had said; I 
was compelled, there- 
fore, to follow his ad- 
vice, and remain quiet, 


ee 


CHAPTER XXVI, 


Vows oF VENGEANG? 

I mane ti fell teloep 
again, and this time slept 
bong profoundly. 
It was after nightfall, in 


and 


fact, wear midnight, when | 


I awoke. The aie had 
grown chilly, but I found 
I had rot 
giected ; my serape was 
wrapped clo 


been ne 


y around 


se] 
h a buffialo- 


tue and, wit 
robe, had sufficiently pro- 
tected me from the ectl 
While T slept. 
jag, I felt much better 


I looked 


Coupe. 


On awak- 


and stronger. 
around for omy 
nious. The fire had gone 
out—no doubt intention. 
ally extinguished, lost ite 
glare amid the darkness 
might attract the eye of 
some roving Indian, The 
night was a clear one, | 
though 
the heaven was spangled 
with its sparkling worlds, and the starlight en- 
abled me to make out the forms of the two trap- 
pers and the group of browsing horses. Of the 
former, one only was alseep; the other sat up- 
right, keeping guard over the camp. He was) 
motionlesss as a statue; but the small spark 
gleaming like a glowworm from the bowl of his 
gave token of his wakefulness. 
Dim asthe light was, I could distinguish the up- 
right form to be that of the earless trapper. It 
was Garey who was sleeping. 

L could have wished it otherwise, I was anx- 
lous to have some conversation with the younger 
of my companions; T waa longing for an expla. | 
nation, and T should bave preferred addressing | 
myself to Garey, My anxiety would not allow 
tie to walt, and [turned towards Rube, He sat 
near we, and T spoke in a low tone, sv as not to 
awake the sleeper, 

« TTow came you to find me? 

* By folerin yur trail.”’ 

‘©Oh, you followed me then! 
tlomenta ?”’ 

“ Not so fur. 


moonless; but 


tobacco-pipe, 


From the set- 
Bill an me wur camped in the 


hoss, as ef all the devils wur arter you. I knowd 
yur at a glimp; sod’d Bill. Sezi; ¢ Bill, thet 
ur the young fellur as tuk me fora grizzly up| 
thur in the mountains,’ an the recolleckshun o’ | 
the sark’mstance sot me a larfin till my ole ribs | 
ached. ‘It ur the same,’ sez Bill. An jest then 


’ 
| 


| we met a Mexikin who hed been yur guide, gal- | 
| © That we hedn’t!” added Rube emphatically: — 
| «forgot ye—fergot the young fellur as tuk ole | 


lupin about in sarch 0” you, 
*bout some gurl thet hed sent you to catch the 


He gin usa story | 


name. ‘Durn the weemen!’ sez I to Bill. Didn’t | 


I, Bill?” 
To this interesting interrogatory, Garey, who | 


| was but half asleep, gave an assenting grunt. 


« Wal,” continued Rube, “seein thur wura 
pettycoat in the case, I sez to Bill, sez I: ¢ Thet | 
young fellur ain’t a-gwine to pull up till eyther 
he grups the hoss, or the hoss gits clur off.’ 


| Now, I knowd you wur well mounted, but 1! 


knowed you wur arter the fastest critter on all | 
'these parairas; so I sez to Bil, sez I: <« Billee, | 
'thur boun fora long gallup.’ Sez Bill; + Thet | 
ur sartin.? Wal! Bill and me tuk the idee in our 
| heads, thet you mout get lost, for we seed the 
white hoss wur a makin for the big paraira. It 
jain’t the biggest paraira in creashun, but it ur 
one of the wust to git strayed on, Yur green- | 
horns wur all gone back, so Bill an me catched 


up our critters, an aa soon as we kud saddle ’em, | 


i putarter you, When we kumd out In the pa. | 
raira, we seed no signs o? you, ‘ceptin your trail, 


—Thet we follered up; but it war night long afore 


we got half way hyur, an wur obleeged to halt till) 
| We are Rangers, and our duties are different 


) sunup. 


“In the mornin, the trail wur nurly blind, on | 


account o’ the rain; an ittuk us a good spell 
afore we reached the gully. 


young fellur leadin down the bank.’ 


| own hoss a good ways off on the paraira, ’ithout 
‘saddle or bridle. 
when we got closter, we sced somethin on the 
' groun, right under thahoss’s nose. Thet some- 
thin turned out to be yourself an the grizzly, lyin 
in grups, as quiet as a kupple o’ sleepin ‘pos- 
sums. Yur hoss wur a squealin like a bag o’ 


gone under. But upon a closter view, we seed 
you wur only a faintin, while the bar wur as dead 
‘asa buck. Of coorse we sot about doctorin you, 
| to fotch you roun agin.” 

‘* But the steed ? the white steed ?”” 

‘< Bill hyur grupped him in the gully. A leetle | 
further down it’s stopped up wi’ big rocks. We 
knowed thet, for we’d been hyur afore. We 
‘knowd the hoss kudn’t a got over the rocks, an 
' Bill went arter an foun him, on a ledge whur he 
| hed clomb out o’ reech o’ the flood; an then he 
lazood the critter, an fotched ’im up hyur. Now, | 
young fellur, you hev the bul story.’ 

«« An the hoss,”’ added Garey, rising from his 
| recumbent position, “he’s yourn, capt’a. Ef 
you hadn’t rid him down, I couldn't a roped him 
He's yourn, ef yu’ll accept him.”’ 

‘«« Thanks, thanks! not for the gift alonc, but I | 


sO easy. 


| Thur now, come, Billee! leave ’im alone. Le’s | may thank you for my life. But for you, I might 


go an bev a fresh tooth-full o’ bar-meat.”’ 


younger companion. 

Although I was anxious to have a further ex- 
planation about the other points that puzzled me 
| —about the steed, the trappers’ own presence, 
| their knowledge of my wild hunt, and its antece- 
'dents—I knew it would be useless to question 
‘ 
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}mever have left this spot. 
And 80, saying, the leathery figure moved off | rades, thanks !’’ 
in the direction of the fire, followed by his | 


Thanks! old com- | 


| 


Every point was now cleared up. There was, 


On further inquiry, I learned that the trappers | 
were on their way to take part in the campaign. | 


| Some barbarous treatment they had experienced 
‘ 


; Waeart nt f 


| count, 


| Whites; thet’s why we’re hyur. 


| fashun, 
| reck’n, 


We rid straight fer him, an . : 
' trapper, striking the butt of his rifle upon the 


| prairie. 


| you, or foller whuriver you lead. 
| to spunge for rashuns; we'll git thet ef thar’s® 
' head o’ game in Mexiko, an ef thur ain’t, why 


| a-gwine to starve. 
| agrees to our goin on them tamns. yu’ll hev a 
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from Mexican soldiers ata frontier post, had rem 
dered beth of them inveterate foes to Mexieo; 
and Rube declared he would never be contented 
until he had « plugged a seore of the yellur-hided 
vamints.’" The breaking ont of the war gave 
them the opportunity they desired, and they were 
now on their way, from a distant part of prairte- 
land, to take a hand in ft, 

The vehemence of thelr hostility towards the 
Mesicana « asl knew it 
cling with them —and T inquired 
into the nature of the il-treat. 
They answered me by 
led account of the affair, Tt Rad 
occurred at one of the Mexican frontier towna, 
where, upon a slight pretext, the trappers had 
been arrested and flogged, by order of the com- 
manding officer of the post. 

* Yess!" said Rabe, the words hissing angrily 
throngh his teeth; + yes-s, flogged '!—a moun 
tain-man flogged by a cussed monkey of a Mexi 
kin! Ne’er a mind! ne'er a mind! By the 
\ T say thet, I swar it—this nig. 
gur don't leave Mexiko till he hes rubbed out @ 
soger for every lash they gin him—an that’s 


mewh surprined the 


tore port tirl 
nient they Tad re 
giving a det 


et ved 


*tarnal! —an whe 


twenty 
“Hyur's another, oll hess!” cried Garey, 
with equal earnestness of manner—*« hyur’s an 
other that swars the same oath!” 
«© Yes, Billee I guess we'll count some 
in a skrimmage. Thor's two a’ready! lookee 
thur, young fellur '’’ 


bov! 


As Rube said this, he held his rifle close te my 
eyes, pointing with his finger to a particular past 
of the stock. I saw two small notches freshly 
cut in the wood. I knew well enough what these 
notches meant; they were a registry of the deaths 
of two Mexicans, who had fallen by the hand or 
bullet of the trapper. They had not been the 
only victims of that unerring and deadly weapen. 
On the same piece of wood-work I could see long 
rows of similar sonrenirs, apart from each other, 
only ditfering a little in shape. I knew something 
of the signification of these herrible hicroglyphica 
—I knew they were the history ofa life fearfully 


| spent—a life of red realities, 


The sight was fur from pleasant, 


I turned my 


| eyes away, and remained silent, 


‘Mark me, young fellur!” continued Rube, 
who noticed that Twas not gratified by the in- 
apection; «don't mistake Bill Garey and me foe 
wild boosts; we ain't thet quite: we've been 


| mighty riled, Treck’n; but fr all thet, we ain't 
| a gwine to ake revenge on weemen an childer, 


aa Inguns do, No—weemen an childer don’t 


neyther, unless thur sogers. 


nor then 


| We've ne spite agin the poor slaves o’ Mextke. 


They never did me nor Bill harm. We've beem 
on one skurry, along wi’ the Yutaws, down to the 
Del Nort settlements. Thur’s whur I made them 


| two nicks; but neyther Bill or me laid a finger 


on the weemen an childer. It wur bekase the 


from thur. We want fair fight among Christyun 
Now, young 
fellur!”? 

I was glad to hear Rube talk in this manneg, 
and I so signified to him. Indianised as the old 
trapper was, with all his savageness, all his reek. 
less indifference to ordinary emotions, I knew 
there was still a touch of humanity in his breast. 


Indeed, on more than one occasion wit. 
| white hoss; some saynyora witha dodrotted long , oi vos ys aes 


nessed singular displays of ftne fecling on the 
part of Rube. Circumstanced as he was, he was 
not to be judged by the laws of civilised life. 

‘¢ Your intention, then, is to join some corps of 
rangers, is it not?’ I asked after a pause. 

‘I shed like it,” replied Garey; «1 shed like 
to join your company, capt’n; but Rube hyer 


| won’t consent to it.’? 


“No!” exclaimed the other with emphasie; 
‘I'll jine no kumpny. This niggur fights on hie 
own hook. Yur see, young fellur, I hev been 
all my lis a free mountainee-man, an don’t ua- 
derstan sogerin, no how. I mout make some 
mistake, or I moutn’t like some o’ the regila- 
shuns; thurfor I prefers fightin arter my owa 
Bill aun me kin take care o’ ourselves, I 
Kin we, Bill ?—eh, boyee ?”” 

«1 guess so, old hons,”’ replied Garey mildly; 
«but for all that, Rube, I think it would be better 
to go at it in a reglar way—particlarly as the 
capt'n hyur would make the sogerin part as easp 
as possible, Wudn’'t yur, capt’n ?” 

‘The discipline of my corps is not very severe 


from those of regular soldiers—”’ 
It ur no use,” interrupted Rube; “ I must 


‘Thur,’ sez Bill, | fight as I've allers fit, free to kum an free to go 


«the hoss hes jumped in an hyur’s the trail o’ the | 
Wal, we | 


wur jest turnin to go down, when we seed yur) ; 
| draw pay and rations; whereas—” 


whur I please. I won’t bind myself. I mout#’t 
like it, an mout desart.”’ 
«+ But by binding yourself,” suggested I, «« you 


‘¢Durn pay an rashuns!’’ exclaimed the old 


Young feltur, 


*¢ Durn pay an rashuns! 
I fights for revenge !”’ 


This was said in an energetic and conclusive 


manner, and [ urged my advice no further. 

« Look hyur, cap!” continued the speaker ina 
more suxlued tone. ‘“ Though I ain’t a-gwine 
to jine yur fellurs, yet thur ur a favor I wud axe 
from yur; an thet is, to let me an Bill keep by 
I don’t want 


we kin eat a Mexikin. 
boyee ?”’ 
Garey knew this was one of Rube’s jokes, and 


laughingly assented ; adding, at the same time, 


Can’t we, Bill ?—eh, 


| that he would prefer eating any other “ sort ef 
| varmint.’”’ 


«« Ne’er a mind !”’ continued Rube ; “ we ain’t 
So, young fellur, ef you 


kupple o’ rifles near you thet won't miss fire— 


| they wont.” 


«Enough! You shall go and come as you 
please. I shall be glad to have you near me, 
without binding you to any term of service.” 

‘s Hooray !—thet’s the sort for us! Kum, 
Billee !—gie’s another suck out o’ your gourd. 
Hyur’s success to the Stars and Stripes! Mooray 


mystery no longer, though, from an expression | for Texas!” 


| which Garey had dropped, I still desired a word | 
| with him in private. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


A “WEED’’-PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 


My recovery was rapid. My wounds, though 
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deep, were not dangerous; they were only Socks 
rapidly under the cautcrising 
geilla. Rude as my déectérs 


and exposure, had ample prac- 
tice in the healing art; and I wonld have trusted 


fever, proposed to encamp there for the night, 
and finish our on the following day. 
Though I felt ough to have gone fur- 
ther, I made ho objection to the proposal; and 
ovfr horses were at oncé unsaddled and picketed 
near the banks of the arroyo. 

The stream ran through a little bottom-valiecy 





ome curing ofa rattlesnako's bito, or the 


bear's claw, in proferetce to the | 


psn surgeon. Old Rube, in partion. | our camp upon the higher ground ; and we chose | himself? Was there no chance of his being able 


lar, thoroughly understood the simple pharmaco- 
pola of the prairics; and his application to my 


wounds of the sap of the pifa plant obtained among | To this place we carricd our saddles, bridles, and j ruse has often availed, but no—never in such distant plain. 


the rocks of the ravine, bespoke hic skill. 


plant, a bromelia, is of the same genusas the .fgace | 


Americana, and by travellers often confounded 


with the latter, though quite a distinct plant from | 


the magwey of cultivation. 


It grows in most 


parts of Mexico and South America, extending as | 


far north as the latitude of 30 degrees, and even 
farther. 
give support to it. 
even on the naked rock, its curved and thorny 


blades may be seen radiating on all sides from the | 


tall flower-stalk, that shoots upwari like a signal- 
mtaff, to the height of twenty fect. As already 
observed, its uses are manifold; the fibre of its 
leaves can be manufactured into thread, conlage, 
and cloth ; fences are constructed of the growing 
plant, and thatch of the blades when cut; its sop, 
distilled, furnishes the flery but not unw holesome 
mezcal; and the large egg-shaped core or stem is 
eaten for food, Tribes of Indians—Lipans, Co- 
manches, and Apaches—use it extensively as an 
article of dict. One branch of the great Apache 


nation are distinguished as « Mezcaleros’’ (caters | 
They bake it in ground- 


of the mezcal-plant). 
ovens of heated stones, along with the flesh of the 
wild-horse. 
lucent appearance like candied fruits. 
eaten it; it is palatable—I might say delicious, 
The mastication of it is accompanied by a prick- 
ling sensation upon the tongue, singular to one 
unaccustomed to it. 


ance, and where it serves the same purpose in 
the economy of the savage natives as the izias, 
mesembryanthenums, and zamias (the Caffre 
bread), upon the arid karoos of Southern Africa. 

One of the most esteemed qualitics of this bro- 
melia is the cauterising property of ita juice, 
well known to the natives of the Mexican table- 
land, and to the Peruvians, where several species 
are found of like virtues, It will cause ordinary 
wounds to cicatrise in a few hours, 
ugly gashes’’ will yield to it in time. 


and even 


My companions had full knowledge of its! 


effects, and having extracted the sap trom its 
large succulent leaves, and boiled it to the con- 


sistency of honey, they applied it to my wounds. | 


This 


operation they from time to time repeated, 


and the scratches were healed in a period mar- ' 


vellously short. My strength, too, was soon re- 
stored. Garey with his gun catered for the cui- 
sine, and the ruffed grouse, the prairie partridge, 


and roasted ribs of fresh venison, were dainties 


even to an invalid. 

In three days I was strong enougl: to mount; 
and bidding adieu to our camping ground, we 
act forth, taking with us our beautiful captive 
He was still as wild as adeer; but we adopted 
precautions to prevent him from getting off. The 
trappers led him between them, secured to the 
saddles of both by a lazo. 

We did not return in the direction of our old 
trail; my companions knew a shorter route, at 
least one upon which we should sooner reach 
water, and that is the most important considera- 
tion on a prairice-journey. We headed in a more 
westerly direction; in which, by keeping in a 
straight line, we should strike the Rio Grande 
some distance above the rancheria. 

The sky was leaden-gray, the sun not being 


visible, and with no guide in the heavens, we | 
knew that we might easily diverge from a direct ' 
course. To provide against this, my companions ' 


had recourse to a compass of their own inven- 
tion. On taking our departure from camp, a sap- 


ling was stuck into the ground, and upon the top 


of this was adjusted a piece of bear’s skin, which, 


with the long hair upon it, could be distinguish- 


ed at the distance of a mile or more. The direc- 
tion having been determined upon, another wand, 
similarly garnished with a tuft of the bear’s skin, 
was set up several hundred yards distant from 
the first. 


Turning our backs upon these signal: posts, we | 


rode off with perfect confidence, glancing back at 


intervals to make sure we were keeping the | 
So long as they remained in sight, and 


track. 
in line with each other, we could not otherwise 
than travel in a straight path. It was an ingeni- 
ous contrivance, but it was not the first time I 
had been witness to the « instincts’ of my trap- 
per-friends, and therefore I was not astonished. 

When the black tufts were well-nigh hidden 
from view, a similar pair—the materials for which 
had been brought along—were erected, and 
these insured our direction for another stretch of 
a wile ; then fresh saplings were planted ; and so 
on, till we had passed over some six miles of the 
plain. 

We now came in sight of timber right ahead of | 
us, and apparently about five miles distant. To- 
wards this we directed our course. 

We reached the timber about noon, and found | 
it to consist of black-jack and post-oak groves, | 
with mezquite and wild-china trees interspersed, 
and here and there some taller trees of the honey- 
locust (Gleditschia triacanthos). 

It was not a close forest, but a succession of 
groves, with openings between—avenues and 
grassy glades. There were many pleasant spots, 
and, faint with the ride, I would fain have chosen 
one of them for a resting-place ; but there was 
no water, and without water we could not halt. 
A short distance further, and we should reach a 
stream—a small arroyo, an affluent of the Rio 
Grande. So promised my companions, and we 
rode onward. 

After passing a mile or so through the timber- 
openings, we came out on the edge of a prairie of 
considerable extent. It was full three miles in 


‘diameter, and differed altogether from the plain . 


we had left behind us. It was of the kind known 
in hunter phraseology as a “ weed-prairie’’—that 
is, instead of having a grassy turf, its surface was 
covered with a thick growth of flowering-plants, 
as Aclianthus, malvas, altheas, hibiscus, and other 
tall annuals standing side by side, and frequently 
laced together by wild-pea vines and various 
species of convolvulus. Such a flower-prairie 
was the one now before us, but not a flower was 
in sight , 
perhaps unseen by human eye, and the withered 
stalks, burned by a hot sun, looked brown and 
forbidding. They cracked and broke at the 
slightest touch, shelling their seed-pods like rain 
upoa the loose earth. 

Instead of striking across this prairie, we skirt- 
ed around its edge; and at no great distance, 
arrived on the banks of the arroyo which ran 
along ope side. 

We had made but a shor: march; but my com- 
panions, fearful that a longer ride might bring on 


There is no spot too arid or barren to. 
It is a true desert plant; and | 


It is firm when cooked, with a trans- 
I have | 


It is a gift of nature to the | 
desert regions, where it grows in greatest luxuri- 


-, Creatures out of the water; and wero 


they had all bloomed, faded, and fallen, | 


| covered with & sward of grass, and upon this we 
| staked our steeds; bat a better place offered for 


la spot under the shade of a large locust-tree, 
upon the edge of the great wilderness of weeds. 


This | blankets, and having collected a quantity of dead + ground as that! The weeds were too thick and had gone thence. 


branches, kindled our camp-fire. We had al- 
ready quenched our thirst at the stream, but, al- 
though we were all three hungry enough, the 


dried flesh of the grizzly bear proved but a poor — 


repast. The rivukt looked promising for fish. 
Garey carried both hooks and line in his “ pos- 
sible sack,”’ and I proposed the angle. 

The young trapper soon baited his hooks ; 


sat down, and waited for a nibble. 

Fishing was not to Rube’s taste. For a few 
' minutes he stood watching us, but evidently with 
little interest, either in the sport, or what it might 
produce. Rube was not a fish-eater, 

« Durn yur fish!” exclaimed he at length; « I'd 
ruther hev a hunk o° deer-meat than all the fish 
in Texas. I'll jest see cf I kin scare up some- 
thin; the place looks likely for deer—1 do.” 

So saying, the old trapper shouldered his long 
rifle, and stalked away up the bank, was soon out 
of sight. 

Garey and I continued bobbing with but indif- 
ferent success. We had succeeded in drawing 


i 


out a couple of cat-fish, not the most palatable of 


the finny tribe, when the crack of Rube’s rifle 
sounded in our ears. 
the weed-prairie, and we both ran up on the high 
bank to ascertain what success had attended the 
shot. Sure enough, Rube was out ta the prairie, 
nearly half a mile distant from the camp. 
head and shoulders were just visible above the 
tall stalks of the helianthus; and we could sce, 
_ by his stooping at intervals, that he was bending 
over some game he had killed, skinning or cut- 
‘ting itup., The game we could not see, on ac- 
count of the interposed stalks of the weeds, 

« A doer, I reck'n,”’ remarked Garey, © Buf: 
ther don't offen 0? late years stray so fir to the 
suthert, though I've killed some on the Grande, 
higher up.”? 

Without other remark passing between us, we 
descended to the arroyo, and continucd our 
fishing. We took it for granted that Rube did 
not require any aid, or he would have signaled 

Ie woule soon return with his game to 
the camp. 

We had just discovered that silver-fish (a spe- 
cies of hyoden) were plentiful in the stream, and 
; this attracted us back. We 
taking some of them for our dinner, knowing 
them to be excellent eating, and far superior to 
the despised « cat.’’ 

Having changed our bait for some small pieces 
of gold-lace, which my uniform furnished, we 
succeed in pulling several of these beautiful 
congratu- 

lating one another upon the delicious broil we 
should have, when our conversation was sud- 
denly interrupted by a crackling noise, that 
caused both of us to turn our faces towards the 
prairie. The sight that met our eyes prompted 
us to spring simultaneously to our feet. Our 
horses already reared upon their lazoes—ncigh- 
ing with affright—and the wild screams of Rube's 
mustang mare were loud and continuous. There 
was no mystery about the cause; that was ob- 
_ vious at a glance. The wind had blown some 
| sparks among the dry flower-stalks. The prairie 
was on fire ! 


to us. 


were desirous of 


gration, for ourselves we had nothing to fear. 
The bottom on which we stood was a sward of 


' short buffalo-grass ; it was not likely to catch , 


fire, and even if it did, we could easily escape 
from it. There is not much danger in a burning 
prairie where the grass is light and short; one 
can dash through the line of flame with no fur- 
ther injury than the singing of his hair, or a lit- 
tle suffocation from smoke; but upon a plain 
covered with rank and thick vegetation, the case 
is very different. We therefore felt no apprehen- 
| sion for ourselves, but we did for our companion ; 
his situation filled us with alarm. 

Was he still where we had last seen him? This 
was the first question we asked one another. It 
, 9% then his peril was great indeed; escape 

would be almost hopeless! We had observed 
! him a full half mile out among the weeds. He 

was on foot too. To have attempted a retreat 

towards the opposite side of the prairie, would 
| have been folly ; it was three miles off. Even on 

horseback, the flames would have overtaken him! 

Mounted, or on foot, he could not have got out 

of the way through those tall stalks—laced as 
, they were by pea-vines and other trailing plants— 
whose tough tangle would have hindered the pro- 
gress of the strongest horse! 

To have returned to the near side would be his 
only chance; but that would be in the very face | 
of the fire, and, unless he had started long before 
( the fames broke out, it was evident that his re- 
, treat in that direction would be cut off. As al- 
ready stated, the weeds were as dry as tinder 
and the flames, impelled by gusts of wind, at 
intervals shot out their red tongues, licking 
up the withered stalks, coiling like serpents 
around them, and consuming them almost instan- 
taneously. 

Filled with forebodings, my companion and I 
rushed in the direction of the prairie. 


When first noticed by us, the fire had extend- 
ed but a few yards on each side of the locust- 
trees we had chosen for our camp. We were not 
opposite this point at the moment, having gonea 
little way down the arroyo; we ran, therefore, 
not towards the camp, but for the nearest pvint 
of high ground, in order to discover the situation 

‘of our friend. On reaching the high ground, 


to our astonishment, that the fire had already 


spread, and was now burning forward to the spot ' 


where we had climbed up! We had only a mo- 
ment to glance outward, when the conflagration, 
hissing and crackling as it passed, rolled in front 
of us, and with its wall of flame shut off our view 
of the prairie. 

But that glance had shown us all, and filled 
our hearts with sorrow and dismay; it revealed 
the situation of the trapper—no longer a situa- 
tion of peril, but, as we supposed, of certain 
death! He was still in the place where we had 
seen him; he had evidently made no attempt to 
escape from it. Perhaps the knowledge that such 
an attempt must have failed, had hindered him 
from making it. The reflection that he might as 

well die where he stood, as be licked up by the 
flames in the act of ficeing from them, had bound 
, him to the spot! 
| Oh! it was a dread sight to see that old man, 
, hardened sinner that he was, about to be snatched 
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aud | 
he and I, repairing to the stream, cast our lines, 


| ful, and certain death was the earless trapper. 


' flame, moving faster than charging cavalry, would | 


“borne forward by that hissing, crackling cohort | 
of tire. 


It seemed to come from : 


His | 


flame, that rolled further and further from where 


crisis, 


, could not have been; it would have been drown. 


, hapless victim had succumbed ; 


_ attitude, silent and rigid as a statue. 


, tertained no such feeling from the first: 


‘held in tension, 
Though startled at the first sight of the confla-— 
, over his cheeks—his head reclined forward, and | 


, of my companion, was nevertheless sufficiently 


, amid scenes of danger that draw men’s hearts 


, or compliment. 


, character—of his crimes, I might add—his heart, 


’ far ahead ; 
about two hundred yards from the locust, we saw ' 


’ We could perceive that the unfortunate man had 


into eternity! I remember his wild look, as the 
red flame, rolling between us, shut him from our 
sight! We had seen him but for a single in- 
stant; his head and shoulders were alone visible 
above the tall weeds. He made no sign either 
with voice or arm; but I fancied that even at 
that distance I could read his glance of despair. 
Was there no hope? Could no exertion be 
made to rescue him? Could he do nothing for 


us to observe the ground for several hundred 
yards around us. An object of small dimensions | 
could have been distinguished upon the now 
bare surface; but none was seen. Yes! a mass 
lay beside the carcass, which drew our attention 
for a moment; but on riding up to it we per- | 


the buffalo, black and half broiled. 

Where were the bones of Rube? 
away from the spot, and perished elsewhere ? 

We glanced towards the fire still raging on the 
But no; it was not probable he 
By the last look we had ob- 
tall—it could not be done—Garey said it could | tained of him, it did not appear that he was mak- 
not be done. 

There was no hope, then. 
lost! 


, to clear a circle round him, and burn off a space 
before the line of fire could come up? Such a 





; ing any effort to escape, and he ccald scarcely 
The trapper was} have gone a hundred yards before the flames 
swept over the How then? Were 
consumed—caleined—reduced to 


spot. his 


—_———— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


RUBE ROASTED 


( bones entirely 


ashes?) The lean, withered, and dried-up body 


ALIVE. 


} sition; and we began seriously to entertain it— 
‘for in no other way could we account for the 
Doomed beyond doubt—doomed to quick, aw- , total absence of all remains! 
In For some moments we sat in our saddles under 
five minutes more he must perish. The wall of | the influence of strange emotions, but without 
exchanging a word. We scanned the black sur- 
soon envelope him, and surer than the carbine’s | face round and round. The smoke no longer 
volley er the keen sabre-eut, was the death | hindered our view of the ground. In the weed- 
prairies there is no grassy turf; and the dry her- 
Here and there, tall jets, shooting sud: | baceous stems of the annuals had burned out, 
donly upward, stalked far in advance of the main | with the rapidity of burning flax, so that nothing 
line—flery giants, with red arms stretched forth, now remained to cause a smoke. The fire 
as if eager to grasp their victim. Already their pod or dead in.an instant. We could see clear 
hot breath was upon him; another minute, and — enough all that lay over the ground, but nothing 
he must perish! | like the remains of a human being! 

In a sort of stupor We stood, Garey and T, * No,” said Garey, 
watching the advance of the flames. Neither of | 


«Poor old Rube! The cussed thing 
us uttered a word: painful emotions prevented | him to ashes—bones and all! 
speech. 


was 


with a long-drawn) sigh 
has burned 
Thurain‘*tas much 
im left as “udd fill a tabacca-pipe !’ 

«What! ain’t!”’ replied that 
caused both of us to start in our saddles, as if it 


Both our hearts were beating audibly. | 0’ 
Mine was bitterly wrung; but I knew that of my , 
companion was enduring the very acme of | 
anguish. I glanced upward to his face: his; had been Rube’s ghost that addressed us—« thur 
eye was fixed, and looked steadfastly ain't !’’ repeated the voice, as though it came out 
direction—as though it would pierce the sheet of; of the ground beneath our feet. « Thur’s 
enough 0’ Ole Rube left to fill the stummuk o’ 
this byur buffler; an by the jumpia 
phat, a tight fititur' Wagh! Im nigh suftoca- 
ted! Gie’s yur clawa, Bill, and pull me eut o' 
this hyur trap!" 


thur a voice 


in one 


we stood, and nearer to the fatal spot. The ex- 
pression of that eye was fearful to behold ; it was 
a look of concentrated agony, A single tear had | 
escaped from it, and was rolling down the rude 
weather. bronzed cheek, little used to such bedow- 
ing. The broad chest was heaving fu short quick 
spasms, and it was evident the man was strug. 
He was listening through 


Gaeehoso- 


To our astonishment the pendent hide ef the 
vised 
vnderneath appeared, protruding through a hol 
sid ; the 


' 
Pable physiognomy of the earless trapper! 


bullalo was by an invisible hand y and 
gling with his breath, 
all this intensity of gaze—listening forthe death- 
shriek of his old comrade—his bosom.friend ! 
Not long was the suspense ; 


no shriek, no ery of human voice, 


in the of the huge careass, intiistake 
There was something so ludicrous in the 
that the sight of it, 
joyful reaction of our feelings, sent both Garey 


‘| he 


ap- 


though there was combined with the 


to indicate the 
If any arose, it was not heard by us. It 


parition, 


jand myself into convulsions of laughter. 
young trapper back saddle 
freer play to his lungs; loud 


in the 
and his 


lay 
ed amid the roar of the flames, and the crackling 
of the hollow culms, whose pent-up gases, set 
free by the fire, sounded like the continuous 
rolling of musketry. No death-cry fell upon our 
but, for all that, we were satisfied that the 
drama had reached its denouement: the unfortu- 
nate trapper was roasted alive! 


cachinna- 


tions, varied at intervals by savage yells, caused 

, our horses to dance about as if they dreaded an 
onslaught of Indians! 

At first, I could detect a significant smile at 


| the angles formed by Rube’s thin lips ; 


ea©rs ; 
but this 
| disappeared as the laughter continued too long 

Already the flames had passed over the spot. 
where we had last seen him—far beyond—lcav- 
ing the ground charred and black behind them. 
Though the smoke hindered our view of the 
plain, we knew that the climax had passed; the | 
and it remained 
only to look for his bones among the smouldering 


for his patience. 
Kum, 
Lay holt hyur, angie’ mea help, or 
The 
ain't es big es twur when IT krep in, 
make haste! 


« Ouss vur larfin 
Billee, boy! 


I must wriggle out o* meself, 


' cried he at length. «* 


durned hole 
Durn it, 
I'm better’n half-baked !"’ 

and taking 


drew 


mah, 
Garey now leaped from his horse, 
ashes. 
Up to this moment, Garey had stood in a fixed 
It was not 
he had en. , 


, bold of his comrade by the « claws,” him 


out of his singular hiding-place. 


hope that held him thus spell-bound ; 


it was | dicrous, that both Garey and I were forced into 
Now | afresh tit of laughter, which lasted for several 
| ninutes. 
his comrade had perished, his muscles, solong, Rube, 


suddenly relaxed—his arms fell | situation, paid not the slightest attention to our 
loosely to his sides—the tears chased each other) mirth; but stooping down, drew out his long 


rifle—from where he had secured it 


rather a paralysis produced by despair. 
that the crisis was over, and he felt certain that 


once released from his uncomfortable 


under the 
hanging skin—and after having examined the 
piece, to see that no harm had come to it, he laid 
| it gently across the Then 
taking the «* bowie”’ from his belt, he quietly pro- 
ceeded with the skinning of the butlalo, as if 
nothing had happened to interrupt the operation. 
Meanwhile Garey and I had laughed ourselves 
hoarse, 


in a hoarse, husky voice he exclaimed : 
«Oh! he’s rubbed ont, rubbed out! 
seed the last o’ poor Old Rube !”’ 
My sorrow, though perhaps not so keen as that 


We've 


horns of the bull. 


painful. I knew the earless trapper well—had | 


been his associate under strange circumstances— 
and, moreover, were brimful of curiosity 
, to know the particulars of Rube’s adventure. 
For some time he fought shy of our queries, and 


8 of flattery 
More than once had I seen him 
tried in the hour of peril; and I knew that, not- 
withstanding the wildness and eccertricity of his 


more closely together than any phrases 


pretended to be «¢ miffed’” 
It was all 
| pretence, however, as Garey well knew; and the 
ill guided by jatter having thrust into his comrades hand the 
after-association, was still rife with many virtues. | gourd, still containing a small drop of aguardien/e, 
Many proofs of this could I recall; and I confess! ,oon conciliated him; and after a little more 
that a fecling akin to friendship had grown up 

between mysclf and this singular man. 

Between Garey and Rube the ties were still 
stronger. Long and inseparable companionship 
-—years of participation in a life of hardships and 
perils—like thoughts and habitudes—though per. | 
haps dispositions, age and characters were a good 
deal unlike—all had combined to unite the two 
in a firm bond of friendship. To use their own 
expressive phrase, they ‘froze’? to each other. 
, No Wonder then that the look, with which the , 
young trapper regarded that black plain, was one ' 
of indescribable anguish. 

To his mournful speech, 
What could I have said ? 
solution. 


, we had welcomed him to life again. 


ill directed by early education, 


coaxing, he condescended to give us the details 


of his curious escapade. Thus ran his narra- 
tion : 

«Ee wur both o° yur mighty green to think 
thet arter fightin grizzly bar and Injun for nigh 
forty yeern on these hyur parairas, I wur a 
gwine to be rubbed out by a spunk 0’ fire like 
, thet. *twur nat’ral enough for the 

young feller hyur to take me for a greenhorn, 
He, he, 
an ur nat’ral 
enough for him to a thort so; but you mout a 


Bill Garey, 


Preehaps 


i seein as he oncest tuk me for a grizzly. 


‘ he—ho, ho, hoo! I say it wur, 


knowd better— you, seein as ce 
I made no reply. 
I could not offer con- 
I was weeping as well as he: 
silence was but an assent to his sad soliloquy. 
After a moment he continued, his voice still 
trembling with sorrow ; ‘*Come, commarade ! It 
is no use our cryin like a kupple o’ squaws.”’ 
With his large finger he dashed the tears aside, 
as if ashamed of having shed them. «It is all’ 
Let’s look arter his bones—that is, if 
thar’s anythin left o’ them—and gie ’em Christyun 


burial. Come !’’ 


oughter knowd me. 
« Wal!” eontinued Rube, after another “ 
at the gourd, 


suck”? 
my ‘«“when I seed the weeds atire, I 
knowd it wa’nt no use makin tracks. Preehaps 
if Ia spied the thing when the bleeze fust broke 
out, I mout a run for it, an mout a hed time; 


but I wur busy skinnin this hyur beest, wi’ my 
head clost down to the karkidge, an thurfor didnt 
sce nuthin till I heern the cracklin, an in coorse 
over new. , thur wa’nt the ghost o’ a chance to git clurthen. 
I seed thet at the fust glimp. 
‘¢T ain’t a gwine to say I wan’t skeart; I wur 
skeart, and bad skeart too. I thort for a spell, I 
wur boun to go under. Jest then I sot my eyes 


upon the buffier. I hed got the crittur 


We caught our horses, and mounting, rode off 
over the burnt ground. The hoofs of the ani- 
mals tossed up the smouldering ashes, the red 
hot cinders causing them to prance. The smoke 
pained our eyes, and prevented us from sceing 
but we guided ourselves, as we'l as 
we could, towards the point where we had last 
seen the trapper, and where we expected to find 
his remains. 

On nearing the spot, our eyes fell upon a dark 
mass that lay upon the plain; it was much larger 
than the body of aman. We could not make 
out what it was, until within a few feet of it, and 
even then it was difficult to recognize it as the | 
carcass of a buffalo—though such in reality it 
was. It was the game which the trapper had 
killed. Itrested as it had fallen—as these ani- 
mals usually fall—upon the breast, with legs 
widely spread, and humped shoulders upward. ' 


*bout 


head, I mout crawl somehow under, 
hide I tried thet plan fust; 
I kudnt git kivered to my saterfaction, 
it up. 
thet wur to clur out the anymal’s inside, 
I reck’n a 
buffler’s ribs, an tearin out the 


an pull the 
but 
an I gin 
A better idee then kim uppermost, 
an thur 
I wa’nt long in cuttin out 


over Ine. 
an 


cache. 
wheen o’ the 
guts; an I wa’nt long neyther in squeezin my 
karkidge, feet fo’most, through the hole. I hedn't 
need to a been long: it wur a close shave an a 
tight fit, i¢ wur. Jest as I hed got my head 
*bout half through, the bleeze kim swizzin 
round, an nearly singed the ears of o’ He, 
he, he—ho, ho, hoo! 

Garey and I joined in the laugh, at what we 


me. 


nearly finished skinning it—for the hide, parted | 
along the spine, had been removed from the 
back and sides, and with the fleshy side turned 
outward, was hanging to the ground, so as to 
conceal the lower half of the carcass. The o]4 skin! what next?” 

whole surface was burnt to the color of charcoal./ « Wagh!’’ continued the trapper, “the way 


But where were the remains of the hunter? thet bleeze did kum wur a cantion to snakes. It 


—but Rube himself chuckled so long, that we 
became impatient to hear the end of his adven- 
ture. 

“Well!” interrupted Garey, 


“ consarn your 


. They were no where to be seen near the spot. | roared an screeched, an yowlted am hissed, an the | 


ARE IMD gy RMSE 


OM AID AO aga 5. Scat oe 


SR OR 


But the ap- | 


at the manner in which | 


half skinned, as ce see ; an the idee kim inter my | 


both knew to be one of Old Rube’s favorite jokes | 


REAR VGH ALS TH L 


The smoke had cleared away sufficiently to enable | 


Had he run! 
bute) 


' the 


of the old mountain-man favored such a suppo- | 


* piore 


to give 


red, reeking, and greasy—was so supremely lu- | 


, culative mind. 
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weeds crackled like a million 0° wagon-whups ! I 
wur like to be spitlicated wi’ the smoke, but I 
contruy to pulldown the flap o° hide, an thet gin 
me some relief, though I wur well-nigh choked 
afore I got the thing fixed. So thur I lay till! 
heern you fellurs palaverin about a 
jand thurfor I know’d the hul thing wur over. 


ceived that it was the stomach and intestines of | Wagh!”’ 


An Rube ended his 
narration, and once more betook himself to the 
ering of the already half-roasted buffalo, 

and I lent 


lun 
nun i 


l with this exclamation, 


Garey a hand; and having cut out 
or titbits, 


with 


-ribs and of! returned to 


What 


and marrow 


the we 


canip. broiled hyodons, 


ribs, tongue, .bones, we 
that 


hospitality of the prairies. 


) 


for night to be dissatistied 


son 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


er THKY comwmaNcues? 


After a breakfast of seasoned 


With splendid appetites, 


bv ffalo-fesh, 
and washed down by a 
cup ot cold water trom the we «© saddled 
up, "and headed for 


over the pt 


arrove, 
just visible 
land 

We 


of ten miles 


a high dvwffe, 
lain. My companions Knew the 
It 

' 


ould pass near its base, and a rid 


mark well, 
sl 


furthy 


lay directly in our route 


r would bring us tot end of our journey ; 


e 
the ran 
*s house, | 
‘ar Weather 
hori 
village 
ot 


indeed, the eminenee wae within sight ot 


Br 


ntly notice 


chertia mm the roofaf the aleald 


dl it. In ek 


. Outlined against the 


had frequ only 


was it visible on, ina 


north-westerly directi: the 
Struc the 
mound, Thad proje 


stanc: 


m fron 


with singularity this prairie 


ted a visit to it; but circum. 


vented me from ear 


the 


rving out my 


s had pre 


intention. I was now to have 


pleasure of a 
nearer acquaintance with it. 

I. have Most 
are conical, dome-shaped, or rid gt 


dittered from the 


lated hills 
-like ; 
usual configuration 


called it singular. ise 
this one 
-hence its 
singularity. of a 


It presented the appearance 


huge box set upen the unlike that 


the 


prairie, not 


rare formation, “ecofre,”’ which crowns the 


summit of the mountain Perote., Its sides jn the 


tlistance appeared perfectly vertical, and its top 


horizontal asthe plain on which it rested 
\s Wi rs W Reurer, I could 
lark parapet like band along its en 


do witha growth of timber, 


perceive bv the 
st that it was 
COVETE This was the 
readily observed from contrast with the per- 
pet Lik 


whit 


' 


thar sides, which were almost of a snows 


eh ilk, ‘ 


rock Was composed, 


eness, on account of the gypsum, 


milky of which the 


The 


haps its apparently regular form 


quarts, 
most peculiar feature of the mound was per 
— pertect paral 
lelopipedon But it was striking in other respects. | 
Its sides glistened fantastically under the rays otf 

the sun, as though it were studded with windows | 
This, however, 

I knew that the 
produced by plates of mica or selenite that enter- 


of glass. was easily accounted 


for; and sparkling etfect was | 


ed into the composition of the rock. IT had seen 
whole mountains that presented a similar appear- 
More 


American Sahara, in whose glittering clitfs, viewed | 


ance, than one such exists in the great 


from afar, may be found the origin of that wild | 


chimera, the mountain of gold. 


Although neither a mountain of gold nor sil- 
ver, the mound in question was an object of rare | 
interest. A very enchanted castle did it appear, 
and it was difficult to assign its formation to na- | 
ture alone. Human agency, one could not help 
But he | 


who has travelled over much of the earth’s sur- 


up a structure so regular and compact. 


face, will have met with many « freaks’? of na. 
, exhibiting like appearance of design, in her 
world of inorganic matter. It was, in fact 


of those formations of which many 


ture 
, one | 
are met with 
in the plateaux-lands of America, known in Spa- 
nish phraseology as mesas. This name is given 
to them flat, table-like tops 
which distinguish them from other elevated sum- 
mits. Sometimes one 


° . | 
in allusion to the 


of these mesas is found 


hundreds of miles from any similar eminence ; 
frequently a number of them stand near 
each other, like truncated cones—the summits of | 


all being on the same 


more 


level, and often covered | 
with a vegetation differing materially from that of | 
the surrounding plains. Geologists have aftirm- 
ed that these table-tops are the ancient level of | 
the plains themselves; and that all around and 

intervening between them, has either sunk or| 
submitted to the degradation of water! It is a 

vague explanation, and scarcely satisfies the spe- 

The mesa 
geological puzzle. 


of Mexico is still a! 


As we approached this singular object, I could | 
not help regarding it with a degree of curiosity. | 
I had seen mesa heights before—in the “ mau- | 
upon the Missouri, in the Navaje 
country west of the Rocky Mountains, 
the edges of the «Llano Estacado,”’ 
itself is a vast mesa. 


yaise terre,” 
and along | 
which of 

The mound before us was 

and the | 
Its complete isola- 

tion, moreover, added to the effect—for no other | 
eminence appeared in sight. The low hills that 

bordered the Rio Grande could barely 
guished in the distance. 


peculiar, from its very regular form, 
sparkling sheen of its cliffs. 


be distin- 


On getting nearer to it, its character became | 
somewhat altered; the square box-like form ap- 
peared less regular, and it was then perceived 
Slight 
ledges could be traced traversing the face of its | 
cliffs, the rectangular lines 
were Nature, after all, had | 
Yet, 


with every deduction, it was a singular structure 


that the parallelopipedon was not perfect. 


and here and there 
broken to the eye. 


not been so exact in her architecture. 
to look upon, not the less so that its summit was | 

~— - ; 
A precipice fifty 
fronted outward on ail sides; 


inaccessible to human foot. 


yards sheer, no | 
one had ever scaled this precipice—so alleged 
my companions, who were well acquainted with | 
the locality. 
We had approached within less than a mile of | 
its base ; our conversation had dropped—at least 
so far as I was concerned; my thoughts were 
occupied with the mound, and my eyes wandered 
over its outlines. I was endeavoring to make 
out the character of the vegetation which seemed 


The dark 


foliage was evidently that of some species of aci- | 


to flourish luxuriantly on its summit. 


cular trees, perhaps the common red cedar (Ju- 


niperus Virginiana,) but there were others of 
lighter hue—in all likelihood pinons, the pines 
with edible cones, peculiar to this region. I no- | 
ticed, also, growing upon the very edge of the 


cliff, yuccas and aloes, whose radiating blades, 


' stretching out, curved gracefully over the white | 
’ ‘ 


rock. Forms of cactus, too, were apparent, and 
several plants of the great pifahaya rose high | 
above the cliff, like gigantic candelabra, strange 
objects in such a situation. i 

My companions seemed to have no eyes for, 
these rare vegetable beauties ; I could hear them 
at intervals engaged in conversation; but the 
subject had no reference to the scene, and I paid | 
little attention to what they were saying. 

All at once I was startled by the voice of | 


*bacca.pipe, 


' 
roast 
had no rea 
with the | 


} 


| the better part of their subsistence, 


| color of 
| fancying, must have had something to do in piling | 
pearance of the old trapper, as he stood erect— | 


1 ted to have that effect. 


| rel with you. 
| respect you. 


| ern frontier of 
| port. 


| the 


| sire. 


‘all-high rocks. 


OE aR a att 


$e —e 





| Garey, giving utterance to the onntiti 
nouncement: 
‘*Injuns, by ————_!"” 
where ?’’ 
interrogation escaped mry 


“ Indians! 
The lips. Te 
half-involuntary, and needed no reply. Garey’ 
glance guided me; and, following its direction, 
observe: «string ofhorsemen just debouching 
behind the mesa, and spurring forward upon 
| plain, 
| Both my companions had drawn bridle, 
halted. ind all thre 


of us sat in our saddles, scanning this sudden 


I followed their example ; 


A dozen had nowe 
behind the and we 


parition of mounted men, 
ed then 


riding towards us. 


selves from mesa, 
We were yet nearly a mile from them; and a 
that distance it is difficult to distinguish @ wh 
man from an Indian—I should rather say impe 
Even half the the old 
prairie-men sometimes puz The gar 
diss and sun 
st confound the ¢ Al 
first had pro 


sible. at distance, 


led. 


ii 


are 


ments are often 
and du 
h Garey, 
ed the horse 

sn} yy 


ta ram! 


net very lar, 


bronze mplexions, 


thoug ht of tf) 
Ir lians 


sition under the « 


at sig em, 


houne 


probal 


was | 


tien to be —the mos 


mstances—j 
ling ex nd 


" j , for some tim 


ed in doubt, 


ture, 


od Garey, © they” 
, with om 
If the 
thur’ll b 
vur flints 


*s connsel was j 
¥Y quick 
well knew th 


men turn « 


lowed. lg 
All of? 
ing ha ‘ 


ul no 


’ 
nstantiy 


ened our precautions, 


wt, should the appre sel 


be Cor 


native but to fight. 


mut to mcues, we 


moceupies the whole we 
ranging from the Rio Grand@™@ 
to the Arkansas on the nerth, 

with their kindred the 


dian all continent, 


This warlike natic 
area of Tex is, 


the 


ire 


south, 
to-day, 
powerful lr 
affeet the 


ae 


tribes, 


nce on thi The 
all prairie-land, sty 
though their soverelg 
is successfully disputed by 
x, Blacktect, and others as warlik 
m the eartiest times, they have be 
a detallé 
expeditio 
But from the 
The re 
ind the ri 
rk of ven 
less puis 


ownership of 
. lor ie,” 
towards the north 


themselves its 


Siou 
Fr 


ol 


Pawnes s, 
as they. 
the flend the Texan 


settler: and 


aecount of 


their forays and pillaging 
would filla seore of volumes, 
they have not gone back unseathed 
sals have outnumbered the assaults, 
of the border-ranger has done its 
In Mexico 
detenders of the hearth and home; and upon 
north-eastern that unhappy cow 
the been for the last ha 
century in the habit of making an annual fo 
In fact, this has becor 
as they ust 
ally return from their rieving expeditions lad 
with spoil, 


ancee, thev have found 
provinces of 
try, Comanches have 


of war and plunder. 


and carrying with them vast droves 


horses, mules, horned cattle, and caplive wom 
free boe 
Anglo-Amcricanse@ 

temp 

but Lani 
istration, of a less pacitic charac®er, 


Fora short time, these dusky 
with the 


It 
brought about by Houston ; 


at peace 


Texas. was but a 


again embrojee 
War to the knife was deg d 
red and white killed eachother 
When two men met upon the prairie, t 
the skin determined the relations } 
tween them! If they differed in this, they we 
and to killthe other 
the first thought of each. The ler /alionis w 


and the! Settlers were 
Indians. 
earried on; 
sight. 


enemies without parley, 


| the custom of the hour. 


If the rancor could possibly hare been au 
mented, an incident had just transpired, calet 
A band of Comanc 
warriors had offered their services to the ce 
mander-in-chief of the American army! 


| held the following language : 


We have no 
You are warriors ; we know it, 
We fight against the cows 
Mexicans, who robbed us of our country. 


«« Let us fight on your side. 


| fight for Moctezuma !”’ 


These whole 


are full of strange) 


words, uttered along the 
Mexico, 


The American commander prudently d ve 
the Comanche alliance ; and the result was | 
bitter friangular war in which, as already 
ticed, we were now engaged. Ww 

If, then, the approaching horsemen wer 4 
dians of the Comanche tribe, Rube’s fo 
we had “ got to fight.’’ 

With this understanding we lost no 
putting ourselves iu an attitude of defence, 
tily dismounting, and sheltering our bodies Ji 


» 


correct ; 


| hind those of our horses, we awaited the apf 


of the band. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


) 


‘* Anp what is so rare as a day In June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth, if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
W hether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glistea ; 
Every clod feels a stir of migtt, 
An instinct w thin it that reaches and towers, 
And grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers."’—L, 
o> If there’s a virtue in the world at 
we should always aim, it is cheerful 
wer. 
o>” “ Matrimony,” said 
other day, 
Here 


‘* produces4 


tions. am I, for ins 


nee, 


| months changed from a sighing lover to a 
| . 


o>” A friend that you buy with presents 
be bought from you. 
C> There is something like enchant 


| the very sound of the word yow/A, and thee 


heart, at every season of life, beats in 


| time to it.—Landor. 


o> Thou art in the end what thou art. ~ 
on wigs with millions of curls, set thy foot 
Thou abidest ever—what 
art.—(Goethe. 

C?” Promises are blossoms; deeds are 

o> «- To tell a falsehood is like the out 
sabre; for though the wound may heal, the’ 
of it will remain.’’ 

C3} We ought not to be over-anxious 
courage invovation in cases of doubtfal 
ment, for an old system must ever have 


it is established | 


as 


vantages over a hew one ; 
is understood.— Colfon. 
CH” Sick Cows 1x Loxnox.—The I 
us that an epidemic rages among the 
London. A non-medical opinion inclines 


sider the disease the dropsy, contracted 


| cows from an immoderate use of the p 


‘to 1 have found, by experience, . 
who have spent all their lives in citles, @& 


| not only an effeminacy of habit, but of 
| —Goldsmith. ‘ 


co” Is the “three day’s grace on” 
| Peper, ” in any way conmected with 
Graces? 
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fer it, and it aleme. It is mot a mere 
Reprint ef a Daily Paper. 
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TERMS. 


"The subscription price of the POST is 62 8 your in adrance | 


in the city by Can tere—or 4 conts a single number. 


Thee POST is believed to have « larger country circuia- 
wen than any other Literary Weekly in the Union without 


The POST, it wil be noticed, has somethiag for every 
: youcg snd the old, the ladies and gentiemen of 
fearmly may a]! find in its aimpie pages something 
to their pecu! iar liking. 
Beek numbers of the POST can generally be ob'ained 
the offee, or of any euergetic Newsdealer. Owing, 
ever, te the great and increasing demand for the 
. thore wishing back numbers had better spply as 
ea possible, our rule being “* First come, first 
” 
REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot va 
rejected communications. If the arti 
is worth preserving, i: 18 generally worth making a clean 
of. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—-The POST is an admirable 
owing to ite great circuia- 
jon, a: d the fact that only a limited number are given. 
jisemen's of new books, new inventions, and other 
* of general interest, are preferred. For rates, see 

dof advertising columns 


PROSPECTUS. 


Werthe information of strangers who may chance to 
this number of the POST, we may state that among 
Contributors are the following gifted writers :— 
ILLIAM BOWITT, (oF Esciann,) ALICE 
Y, T.8 ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
TINE DUGANNF,MRS M. A. DENISON 
Auther ef ‘AN FXTRA-JUDICIAL STATE- 
>’ The Author of « ZILLAH, THE CHILD 
DIUM," Ac.. &« 
e are now engaged in publishing the followirg 
> WHICH WILL BE ILLUSTRATED 
PPROrRtIaTE ENGRAVINGS: 


THE WAR TRAIL; 


Remance of the War with Mexico, 
BY CAPT. MAYNE REID. 


e to return 


jue for advertisements, 





WREEKI 


Ba the course of a few weeks, we design commencing 


of the flowing—alLt oF which wItt aLao ne 
ILEUS RATED WEAKLY AS THEY ARE PUBLISHED, With 
APPROPRIATE FSORAVINGS -— 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


An Origins! Noveiet, by the Author of “My Confes- 


."? “Zillab; The Child Medium,” &e. 


POUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. 


W ritten for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD 
CHIP, THE CAVE CILILD; 
A STORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Oviginai Noveiet. written for the Post by Mrs MARY 
A. DENISON. Autbor of ‘‘ Mark, the Sexton,’ ‘Home 
ses,’ &o 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY. 
OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


wrens,’ Aac., &e 

= 
¢ usus! amount of FOREIGN LETTERS, 
’ % 
‘ron 8 , AGRICUL TURAL ARTICLES, GE- 
NER EWS, HUMOROUS ANECDOTES. EN- 
GRAVINGS, View of toe PRODUCE AND STOCK 
MARKETS, THE PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MAR- 
KET. BANK NOTE LIST Ac. For terms, see the 
head of this column. 


“i 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
DH W. We think there is a fund, in the bands of 
somebody, left by Dr. Franklin te be loud to young 


men *ithout means, but cannot ypive our corres pondent | 
It probably would te | 
about as difficult to borrow any of that fund, as to save 
The best mode | 
“to obtain money to commence business with,’’ is to | 


e@ny information in regard to it. 
an equal amount out of vour earnings 


engaye in some subordinate capacity, and save balf of 
every week's wayzes 
Business, and always being ready cheerfully to do what- 

Is required of you—expecially if it is “not your 


k’'—you probably will fiva an opening before many | 


Cepitali-ts are alwave on the look out for integ- 


wand yood business capacity, sud are as anxious to 


ure men por-e-sing toese qualities for ayents and 
par'nerr, os the lat er are to obtain the ald of capital 
DxecLinegD ‘Es. B. 8.3" *Ces- 
‘+ To—— ;"’ * To Mrs. D 


Reerecrvir.y 
fumes of Old Time ;** 
B.3” “ My Fatier”’ 

B.A. RK. Respectfully deciined 


U.P. Asbland. The p-oper word is upward not | 


Jt means ** more tbhan.’’ 


jpwaids. 


TO THOSE IN ARREARS. 





We have a large number of old subscribers, | 


> are not quite so careful as they ought to be | 


remitting their yearly subscriptions. 


If we stop the papers of such, they feel offend- 


ned—thinking it rather a scurvy mode of treating | 


such old friends. 
And yet a newspaper, now-a-days, cannot be 
ied on well without the ready money—all the 
Zpenses of clerk-hire, type-setting, printing, 
&c., having to be paid weekly, while the paper 
Dilis should always be paid at least monthly. 
If avy of our old friends, now in arrears, fan- 


cies that he does not get in the Post the worth 


lof his money, let him square up his account like | 


While 


st is worth the paltry two dollars a 


and stop the paper. if he does 
for it, in the name of all that is 
remember that 
St nd 


lerate, let bim 


stmany a little makes a mickle,’’ and on 


his two dollars regularly tn advance. 


THE PYRAMIDS. 


It is our fashion to flout at the ancients, and | 


to boast that we have originated all the greatest 
ideas and the most useful inventions. One can 
hardly take up a newspaper or book that 
touches the subject, which does not roundly assert 


a 


in sesquipedalian sentence and Buokum phrase, 
the entire superiority of this age over the an- 


tique ages. Occasionally some thoughtful person , 


ventures to say thatthe great grandtathers of the 
race Were not such unanimous fools and igno- 
famuses as our selrsullicicnt sages pompously 
oclaim them to have been. Whereupon Bom- 

~ bastes Furiose, who, having somewhat tawed his 
temper, and moderated ois heroics, has gone into 
the editoria! business, starts in his sanctum, dips 
@ supercilious and scorntul pen into the editorial 
fak-pot, and attacks the absurdity with a demo- 
fishing leader in which the most noticeable point 
is the immense and usual reference to the steam- 
bengine. «+ Talk of the exclaims the 
good Bombastes —* talk of their greatness! 
Why, what did they know?) What their 
SGnventions/ Did they bave the steam-cengine ? 
BSteam-engine ' 


owledve of the power of steam and ours isthe 


ancients!" 
Were 
Why the difference between their 


Merence between the tea-kettle and the locomo- 


” = This brilliant gibe being considered con- 
ive, and the ancients’ case having thus suf- 
collapse, the good Bom bastes subsides satis- 


and the leader is ended. 


Yet when all this 


\ WITH 


the above list of contributions we design | 


SKETCHES, CHUICE SELECTIONS | 


j which the Pyramids were erected. 


By industry, clese atcention to | 


SATURDAY EVENING 
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| is said, all is not said,—if the good Bombastes seem not excrescences on the landscape, but « 
could but know it. Modern explorations into the | part of it. Artistically considered, our most 


past still continue, and year by year scholars find beautiful cemetery is as nothing in comparison 


that the ancients knew more than we had sup- 
posed. Perhaps under those submerged ruins 
| of old civilizations we may find relics or records 


| of engines to which our mightiest locomotives 
are but toys. 


But whether we find them or not, 
ithe wisdom and knowledge of the men of old 
' can be established beyond dispute, on other and 

truer grounds. 
' proving, even if we could prove, that they had 


We shall never degrade them by 


not our splendid implements and appliances. 
What they did, we partly know, and their claim 
to respect does not rest on the manner in which 
they did it. 
(as they were,) we need not pause to inquire by 
what means 


If the results produced were great 


those results were produced, in 
order to decide whether the producers are enti- 
tled to honor. It is enough that the Parthenon 
was built and built gloriously; the fact that a 
steam-cnzine was or was not employed in raising 
its ponderous blocks of marble, is of very little 
consequence ohne way or the other. 

It is so common to hear all the methods of 
reasoning, and the usual philosophies, turned 
topsy-turvy when the ancients are in question, 
that we were hardly surprised to read recently 
in the works of an author of undoubted erudition 
and intellect, that once « constructive art could 
build nothing better than the Pyramids—fool- 


> 


ishly sublime. Why those stupendous monu- 


ments of Egyptian genius should be accounted 
> we 


‘foolishly sublime’ are at a loss to disco- 


ver. Even if they had been erected for no utili- 
tarian purpose, still « beauty is its own excuse 
for being,’’ and all works of art, from the foun- 
tains in the parks to the Cathedral of Milan, are 
valuable and useful as agents in the dey elopment 
of our natures. We suppose all men are better 
| and wiser for every fair and graceful shape that 
meets their eyes, and every beautiful thing has 
power to influence and elevate the human mind 
by an insensible and gracious process, as sure 
and subtle in its effects as the chemistry of the 
scented summer air. Pork and cornmeal are not 
the only valuable things in this world; roses and 
statucs ure also valuable, good utilitarians ! 
Putting aside, however, the esthetics of the 
| matter, and considering the Pyramids in mere 
point of utility, they are not only respectable, 
but 


‘‘the heirs of all the ages,’ and are fond of as- 


instructive. Even we, who certainly are 


Time,’’? might, “an if we would,” gather some 


| possibly valuable hints with reference to our | 


custom of interments, from even the Egyptians. 


True, we are accustomed to consider them some. 


what barbarous, fantastic, ignorant, and the best | 


Yet 


works of their hands «foolishly sublime.” 


| it would be well to pause a little, sometimes, in 


the midst of our self-thankings and self-admi- 


| rings, and inquire whether they had net some 
{ 

|** method in their madness,’’—whether they had | 
/ not a keen sense of the 


utilities, and a ready wit 


| to devise great means to the accomplishment o! 
UBTINE DUGANNE, Author of The Lost | 


great ends. 

Sixty pyramids, some fallen to ruins, some in 
perfect preservation, are still to be seen on the 
banks of the Nile. 
of them 
mainder are covered by the drifted desert sands. 


There were more, but some 
have crumbled into dust, and the re- 
Certain scholars and theorists of the last 


who wrote at 
ancient 


discredited, 


century, and a 
when the testimony of the 


Herodotus, 


thought time 
historian, 


was debated 


| differed much with regard to the purpose for | 


having asserted some strange and marvellous 


to the reception of gnats on account of the fre- 
quency with which they swallowed camels!) was 
at this time popularly nicknamed the Father of 
Lies. Subsequent investigation and discovery 
| having confirmed many of the old historian’s dis- 
credited statements, and his rightful and truthful 
tithe of the Father of History having been re- 
stored to him, it may be as well to believe him 
without debate when he says that the Pyramids 


‘ . ' 
were erected simply as burial p aces for the dead, 


The statements and conjectures of ancient wri- 
ters and modern theorists, are worth nothing 
against the simple assertion of Herodotus, who 
spoke from knowledge, and whose veracity on 
| this, as on every point, is confirmed by all recent 
| investigation. 

They were, then, the tombs of the Egyptian 
dead. 
deviees and inventions as unequalled in fitness 
| and felicity, and think they prove we are at the 

acme of enlightenment. Let us see how we stand 
, in this matter of the disposition of deceased per- 


sons, in comparison with these old Egyptians. 


| Our best device in this respect is the cemetery— | 


Mount 
Contrast them 


Laurel Hill, 


the others for example. 


Greenwood, 
artisti- 
cally with the Pyramids. What is sacred and 
angust in our burial-places is derived from the 
memories, the associations and the hopes which 
the soul attaches to the spot where rests the dust 
of its beloved. 
monument however homely, can be else than 
dear and 
/ remembrance with beings that were lovely and 
to life, and in 
death we are divided. that 
hallow our burial places will not therefore be dis- 


pleasant us in from whom 


not The feelings 
turbed by considerations which do not invade 
their sanctity. We wish to glance at this matter 
, abstractly—simply as a matter of art and sci- 
jence. Wesay, then, that in our finest ceme- 
‘ teries what is artistically beautiful to the eye is 
only the grass, the flowers, the trees that are 
always beautiful everywhere. The gravestones, 
the tombs, the monuments cannot be so consider- 
ed. They are not only homely in their shape and 
color—rigid in the first respect, ghastly in the 
They do not 
assimilate or harmonize with the shapes or colors 


second—but they are incongruous. 
of the natural scene. Contrasted with the beau- 
tiful, gigantic tombs of the Egyptian, how im- 
For the art that 
built the pyramids is at peace with nature, and 
they belong to the earth and sky. There, in the 
the Nile, 


beauty enormous 


measureably inferior they are! 


illimitable desert, by ancient vast 


shapes of stupendous and 
grandeur, they stand, the monumental sepulchres 
of a nation’s centuries of mortal life—awful as 
symbols of mortality made palpable and ever- 
present to the mind—their beauty lending beauty 
to the idea of the last repose—their sacred sub- 
the death—their 
dusky mystery in unison with those vague, vast 


of that 


limity exalting thought of 
murmurous and lulling flow 
of that sunshine, 
the rest of that calm and haleven air. It 


ident but holy art that taught the 


sands, the 


ancient river, the peace soft 
was 
not happy ace 
architect of the Pyramids to make the very form 


and size of those sepulchres expressive of the 
metaphysical idea of the august dignity of death. 
Nothing but high and cutivated genius could 
have so adopted the site to the structures, and 


built the latter in such harmony as to make them 


suming that we stand in «the foremost files of | 


half. 


and | 
Herodotus | 


things in his history, which the quidnuncs could | 
not believe (their guilets being entirely unequal | 


We are accustomed to consider our own 


Auburn, and | 


No ground however mean, no | 


ecnsecrated to us when connected in | 


' with those solemn and sumptuous sepulchres of 


a nation and its kings. 

But the pyramids are based on scientific reason 
as wellas on beauty. We have our graveyards 
frequently in the very centre of our towns and 


cities. Of course, it is not only incongruous and 


profane to have the graves of the dead in the | 


midst of the roar of trade and streets, but it is 


seriously objectionable on sanitary grounds, as | 


every physician knows. The miasmas of the 
tomb cannot but be injurious to the bealth of 
the living. In our own experience, we have 
known neighborhoods in cities and in towns, ren- 
dered terribly offensive, as well as unhealthy, by 
the fumes of an over-crowded cemetery. The 
Egyptians, whose pyramids we are told are only 
‘foolishly sublime,” never blundered in this 
way. Their finer sense removed the habitation 
of the dead to a sacred distance from the abode 
of the living, and not only for decent and religi- 
ous reasons, but for scientific and sanitary reasons 


as well. Forthe same reasons, they embalmed 


and hermetically enclosed the bodies of the dead, | 


making the assurance of the public health which | 


they derived from the distance 


homes and those majestic sepulchres, doubly 


sure, by preventing the noxiousuess of bodily | should have been forced to cmploy such an argu. 


decomposition. Our cotlined dead are simply 


between their 


placed in the ground orin the tomb, and the | 


efiuvia of their decay renders the air of the ce- 
metery unwholesome in a greater or less degree. 


The Egyptians filled their corpses with spices, 


the ether was a dangerous and even devilish 
agency. The anti-invention struck out so strong- 
ly as to find Scripture authority against the use 
of ether ; and 2 year or two afterwards in England 
when chloric-ether, or chloroform, was discover- 
ed, and brought into general use as an agent in 
cases of child-birth, there was a general trickle 
of articles in the English newspapers, and a 
general sprintle of pamphlets from the English 
press, strenuously asserting that the use of 
| chloric-ether was in direct contravention of a 
Providential decree, and quoting the text, «in 
, Sorrow shalt thou bring forth children,” as a 
| direc: seriptural proof of the will of Providence 
'on that subject, and. of coarse, as an equally 
| direct prohibition of the employment of chloro- 
form! To such complexion did things come at 
last! Fortunately, a witty physician came to the 

| Tescue with a pamphlet, in which he managed to 

| silence and stultify the Scripture-quoting routine- 
! lovers, not only by much sound and weighty 

| argument, but by showing that Deity had per- 

' formed the first surgical operation, with the help | 
of an anesthetic agent, citing for this purpose the | 
text in Genesis, in which it is recorded that the 
Lord * caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, , 
aml took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh 
instead thereof!” 





: : | 
Ludicrous as this may seem, | 
and pitiable as it is to think that a medical man 


ment to advance a scientific interest. and persuade 
people to accept a benefit—the citation of the 
case Of Adam proved effectual, the most violent | 


| opposition was silenced, and gradually chloric- 


and swathed them in fragrant bandages; even} 


the poorest classes of the dead were prepared 
forentombment with resinous gums and naphthas; 
the consequence was, that the bodies underwent 

] 


a < Hange, 


but not a feetid decomposition; the 


most carefully embalmed became mummies, the 


| try. 


ether was very generally adopted in hospital 
practice in England, as it has been in this coun. 
Saving an oceasional spurt of defiant pro- 


| test, or a little evanescent panic, its popular use | 


| tion. 


least carefally, wummy dust, fragrant and innoxi- | 


ous; 
vented even any odor from esesping until they 
themselves had yielded to the action of centnu- 
rics. 
turbed the health of the living. 

the 


people who lived when the world was younger i 


Are we, after all, so much cleverer than 
When we examine, we find that the things they 
did, which often seem either uscless or fantastic 
to us, were prompted by the soundest and sagest of 
reasons. Really it isa serious question whether 
the world of to-day is wiser than the world of four 
or five thousand years ago. In ancicnt times, 
as they are now. 
There 


are, however, some new hills—pert little fellows 


j}new and larger Alps and Alleghanies. 


| that are continually boasting of their size, and 
reflecting how much bigger they are than the 
mountains. Will the good Bombastes make the 


application ! 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR CHLOROFORM. 

The English papers mention a new compound 
called Amylene, which bids fair to come into use 
as a substitute for the always disagreeable ether 
It 


was discovered fifteen years ago by Mr. Cahours, 


and the oftentimes dangerous chloroform. 


'a French chemist, and has lately become the sub- 
| ject of certain experiments by an English physi- 
cian, Dr. Suow, who has adininistered it with 
great success in sixty nine cases. It appears to 
{have important advantages over either chloro- 
form or ether. It can be inhaled without pro- 
ducing the stifling or choking sensations which 
those compounds cause ; it effects an equal insen- 
sibility with a less profound stupor; it evapo- 
rates from the system very rapidly, thus enabling 
the patient to recover from its infiuence more 
| quickly; its inhalation does not cause the strug- 
gling or rigidity so common under the operation 
of the usual anesthetic agents, and it rarely pro- 
Only two cases of sickness, 
hoth very slight, are reported by Dr. Snow 
among the sixty-nine in which he administered 


duces any sickness. 





the amylene. There is good reason to suppose 
| that it will supersede both chloroform and ether 
lin surgical practice, before long. 

It seems probable that a complete and satis- 
factory victory over the pain that attends surgi- 
cal operations will be achieved one of these 
It would better, 
| necessity for discovering anesthetic agents did 
not it seems 
best that science should fumble in her magic 


days. be of course, if the 


exist; but as long as it does, 


The chloro. 
form and ether are pretty well, but 


big, till she finds the right drug. 
not just 
| what is needed. They sicken some people, and 
| are dangerous to the life of others. Doubtless, 
| something can be found, that will trance patients 
| in oblivious repose, till the doctors and dentists 

have finished operating on them, and then pass 
Who knows 


but what an agent may be found, that will not 


oft, and leave no nausea behind. 


| merely produce insensib:lity, but put us into a 
condition, in which any operation will cause us 
In that 
day we shall behold the apotheosis of the forceps 


| the most poignant pleasure ! delicious 
land the bistoury; our teeth will be extracted 
with ecstasy, and our limbs laid open with rap- 
| ture! 

Meanwhile, banter aside, we progress slowly. 
| The opposition which mankind naturally makes 
to invention, and the human tendency to conser- 
vatism, are men of 


as strongly seen among 


science, as among othermen. It is now upwards 
of half a century since Sir H. Davy announced 
| the probability of the success of certain vapors or 


And 


it is curious to notice, that even Davy repeated 


| gases as bullifiers of pain in surgical cases. 


atter lecture, for 
remember right- 
that the 


his announcement, in lecture 
more than forty years, if we 
“Tt 


be 


lly, and never said, is ceriain 


| gas mentioned may used to 


in suspending pain in surgical operations’’— 


but always ‘It may probably be used, ete!” 


One would imagine that so eminent a scientitician 
as Davy would see the importance of the conjec- | 
tured or ascertained probability suiticiently to | 
But the | 


induce him to verify it by experiment. 
innate indisposition to invent or discover, seems 
to have been as strong in him as it has been and 
is, in other men, great and little; for if he ever 
went further than to assert the mere probability 
of anything being used successfully as an anes- 
thetic A friend 
told us several years ago that his father, who was 


agent, we never heard of it. 


a respectable country physician, had been in the 


habit of using sulphuric ether in his practice, in 


order to produce insensibility to pain, and had | 


never made any secret of it himself, or supposed 
that it was unknown to his brothers in the pro- 
fession. This was upwards of thirty vears ago. 
We remember his amused air when the Morton 
and Jackson controversy was going on, and he 
saw a puzzled public endeavoring to decide 
which of those eminent gentlemen was the origi- 
nal discoverer of what his deceased father had 
known and practiced many years befure! The 
puzzled public, however, after having settled into 
a conviction that Dr. Morton was the man, was 


also disposed to settle into a conviction that 


Earth has not produced any | 


while the hermetically sealed coffins pre- | 


No effluvia from the Egyptian dead dis- | 


there were the Alps and the Alleghanies, as large | 


' 
| 
} 





advantage, | 


in surgical operations mects with little interrup- | 
Anesthetics are in favor, and the times are 
ripe for amylene. 

Tur Box Firtep Wire Correr Batis anp | 
Water.—aA friend gives us the following soln- 





tion of the rather puzzling Arithmetical Ques- 
tion in our paper of May 2, relative to the box, 
IIe makes it 
that the box will hold 140.912 gallons of water, 
weighing 1167.911 lbs. That the weight of the | 
copper balls will be 3.967.070 Ibs. And that | 
of course the whole contents of the box will 
weigh 5,184.90 Ibs. 


filled with copper balls and water. 


Reeviving this answer too 
late to be inserted in its proper place, we insert 
it here. 








New Publications. 


Irvine's Sxetcn-Boox. Tales oF aA TRAVELLER 
SatmMaeunpi G. P. Puteam,. New York. For sale 
by W. B. Zieber, Philad-lphia. 


Three volumes of Irving’s works, nicely bound 
and printed, low priced, and especially got up for 
railway reading. We need not say that the 
purest pleasure may always be found in Irving's 
mellow and tranquil pages. Salmagundi, the 
greater part of which was written by him, is now, 
perhaps, less read than when it appeared, fifty 
years ago, in weckly instalments, and set the 
conntry ina general titter. It is highly interest- 
ing now, for its numerous suggestions and pic- 
tures of the society it satirise 1 w th such brilliant 
and often bitter wit. 








The brillianey, however, 
was Irving’s—the bitterness dropped from other 
pens. 





Tus Britisn Ports. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


For sale by E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 

Four volumes of Messrs. Little, Brown & Co.’s 
admirable edition of the British Poets, including 
nearly all the ancient English and Scottish bal- 
lads, and a liberal selection of those of later date. | 
All the genuine relies of the old minstrelsy are 
given, with a suflicient glossary and notations. 
The compilation is extremely valuable to the 
student of popular fiction, and is edited with re- 
markable fidelity and skill. We know of no 
reading more delightful than these old ballads, so 
replete with romantic interest, and mirroring so 
vividly the tastes and habitudes, the manners and 
customs, of the antiqne times. 





Tue 
Dumas. 


Count. ov Monte Ciaisto. By ALEXANDER 


T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 
A cheap edition of this splendid and wonderful 
romance, so well known to the reading public. 





Rovtiepcr’s Suaksrvare, (for sale by T. B. 
Peterson, Philada.,) is the name of a beautiful 
English edition, carefully edited, with copious 
annotations, printed in clear type, and profusely 
illustrated by John Gilbert, one of the first, per- 
haps the best, of the English artists of the pre- 
sent day. 





Sanpxrs’ Scnoor Speaker: A comprehensive 
Course of Instruction in the Principles of Ora- 
tory, with numerous Exercises for Practice in 
Declamation. By Charles W. Sanders, A. M. 
Ivison & Phinney. Yew York. For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 





Ranpom Sxketcurs; Or, Wuar I Saw i 
Evrorr. By F. De B. Richards. With Pho- 
tographic Illustrations, by the author.” G. Col- 
lins, Philada. 

Revort OF THE SvuPERINTENDENT 
Coast Surver—SuowinG THE 
THE THe YEAR 
nelius Wendell, Washington. 


OF THE 
P ] : 

ROGRESS OF 
1855. Cor- 


Survey Dvrine 


0+" He that has a good book in his hand, but | 
not a lesson of it at his heart, or life, is like an 
ass that carrieth a burden of wheat, but feeds 
upon the thistles, 

OG’ Cuaneina Reuicion.—His opinions on 
religion varied also considerably, until at last the 
vane almost wore out the socket, and it could 
turn no longer.—Bishop Parker. 

0} Poriteness.—Politencss is not always a 


| inquired of the young bride whether she had to 
| endure any radeness at the hands of her assail- | 





sign of wisdom; but the want of it always leaves 
room for a suspicion of folly, if folly and impru- 
dence are the same.—Pericles. 

0 The young lady who burst into tears, has | 


| 
| 


been put together again. 

OF” When you raise money by getting a note | 
«shaved,’? do you consider yourself the raiser | 
(razor)? 
* 0G" Frienpanre.—The sigh that rises at the | 
thought of a friend, may be almost as genial as 
*Tis a breath that seems rather to 
come from him than from ourselves.— Mil/on. 


his voiee. 


CH To Osiicixa Organ Man.—Mary.—Oh! | 
if you please, the young ladies want you to play | 


a polka. 


gan; but [ shall play a psalm quick, if you shall 
like. 

C7 A 
ages, in France, a person convicted of being a 
calumniator was condemned to place himself on 


Novet Pusisument.—In the middle 


all fours, and bark like a dog for a quarter of an 
hour. If this custom were adopted at the pre- 


sent day, there would be some bow-wow-ing. 


OF” There is a man in Cincinnati in possession | 
of a powerful memory. He is employed by the | 


' Humane Society to « remember the pvor.”’ 


| tion in old cheese. 


| ings which were obscure, before he died. 


AN UNPLEASANT WEDDING TRIP. 


The Roman correspondent of the London 
Daily News relates an unpleasant adventure of a 
Milanese lady and gentleman, who had just ar- 
rived from Lombardy, via Bologna and Flor- 
ence. He says: “On my inquiry whether any 
rumor of brigandage still prevailed in the north- 
ern provinces, they informed me that they them- 
selves had undergone convincing proofs of the 
presence of marauders in those districts, not- 





remaining band of outlaws. On the 22d ult., 
between Modena and Bologna, the diligence in 
which they were travelling was stopped about 


vent the further progress of the vehicle. The | 


passengers, half asleep, were aroused by the cry 


| Of .dbasso i forestieri, the doors of the diligence | 


were opened, and the Milanese lady and her hus- 
band, who, with another passenger not of wealthy 
condition, were the sole inmates, were made to | 


, Might, ani ordered to give up their money, | 


watches, and ornaments without delay. These 
commands being complied with, their travelling 
bags were next examined in search of valuables, 
but the brigands, in their haste, overlooked a 


gold bracelet belonging to the lady, nor did they 


proceed to take down the luggage from the roof 
of the carriage, among which they would have 
found a case of valuable Geneva watches. The 
conductor had to sustain their wrathful objurga- | 


guage, as wellas of the poverty of the strong 
box, hinting that they might not be so indulgent 


I 


another time if things were not more en regle. 


ants, but she assured me that they were, on the 
contrary, + graziosissimi,”’ and even promised to 
restore her the wedding-ring which she had drawn 
off her finger in her hurry and fright, and had 
given them, together with her other rings. In 
the haste of their departure, however, they for- 
got this delicate attention, and went off uncere- | 
moniously, leaving their victims (the lady and 
her husband lost about three hundred dire) in the | 
unpleasant predicament of utter darkness, mangled 
harness, snow upon the ground, and more snow 
faust falling from the clonds. After an useless 
application and demand for oxen at a neighbor- 
ing cottage, whose inmates were either afraid of the 
brigands or in league with them, assistance was 
obtained from some distance, and the conductor 
and postillion, aided by a countryman, with cords 
soon put the diligence into condition to reach 
Bologna. There a report was made of the atfair, 
and the police set actively to work, and they suc- 
ceeded in arresting a number of individuals sup- 
posed to belong to the band; but although the 
travellers stayed in Bologna five days making 
their depositions, confronting the brigands (the 
lady perteectly recognized the individual who re- 
ceived her money and rings,) and expecting the 
restitution of their property, they had to set out 
for Florence at last with no other satisfaction 
than the confirmation of the hacknied proverb, 
that it is «ill getting butter out of a dog’s 
throat.’’ 





SINGULAR ANECDOTE oF FreprikaA BreweR.— 
Of Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish authoress, the 
following som2what doubtful story is going the 
rounds :—** I was once on a summer’s day, walk- 
ing with this lady, in a country part where the 
winds sweep over the beautiful hills at all sea- 
sons. A Southern breeze I call it—she said, ‘a 
gale was blowing.’ It disturbed and irritated her, 
and when [ chanced to remark that through life 
nature had been @ source of the greatest enjoy- 
ment to me, ‘It is not 30 with me,’ she said, «I 
have been always harassed, angered with the 
disturbances in animated nature, with the warring 
and suffering and destruction there.’ « But,’ 
said I, ‘naturalists tell us that animals of prey 


: SSS 
PROVINCIALISMS. 


THE COCKNEY DIALECT. 

The London or Cockney dialect prevails ex- 
tensively in the United States, especially In our 
commercial cities. We have even that most of- 
fensive peculiarity, the interchange of the w and 
vc; as, “Miss Vilking often valks on the Bat- 





| 
/ seven o'clock in the evening, at the distance of | I vore last Vensday to the westry.” 


only half a mile from Bologna, by seven bandits, | 
| whose first care was to cut the traces, and pre- | 





inflict only inevitable pain—that they extinguish 
life with the least pos<ible suffering.’ She stop- 
ped short. 
And then, laughing at her own vehement expres- 
sion, (and jt was in ludigrous contrast with the 
soft and pathetic voice that uttered it) she added, 
‘You must excuse me; I am a Scandinavian, and 
and I must s cere when I am incensed !’ ” 


i> It has become the practice of late for Eng- 
lishmen desirous of marrying deceased wife’s | 
sisters to flee to Denmark, and there tie the hy- 
meneal bond. But the sanitary police-law of 
Denmark will have it that a certificate of vacci- 
nation shall be the inevitable prelude to the mar- 
riage ceremony; and if the expatriated lovers do 
not bring each a certificate of that kind they 
must be vaccinated on the spot! 

oo A travelling English Maryuis, in his, 
course of the grand tour of Europe, arrive at, 
Berlin, weary of lionizing. When he went to | 
rest at the close of his first day’s residence, he 
exclaimed :— Thank Heaven, I have come to a 
place where there is nothing worth seeing !”’ | 

Co Tur Saturpay Eveyxixa Post.—-This | 
capital weekly is at present in a most flourishing | 
condition. It is a.ways filled with interesting | 
and exciting stories, amusing anecdotes, and | 
other excellent miscellaneous matter. We ad- | 
vise all of our readers who want first-rate 
weekly paper, to subscribe to the Post. It has) 
no superior anywhere.—Philadelphia Evening 


a 


Journal. 

CG Glory to the man who rather bears a grief | 
corroding his breast than permits it to prowl be- | 
yond, and to prey on the tender and compas- 
sionate ! 
men the beautiful.— sop. 


Women commiserate the brave, and | 


C> Plenty of warmth, plenty of substantial 
food, and ripe frnits, plenty of sleep, and plenty 
of joyous out-door exercise, would save millions 
of children annually. 

(> The local editor of an exchange publishes 
a punning “ market report,’’ in which he states 
«tin plates are flat, lead heavy, iron dull, cham- 
pagne is brisk, rhubarb and senna are drugs, 


starch is stiffening, and paper is stationary. There 


is no life in dead hogs, but considerable anima- 


”? 


[> The Louisville (Kentucky) Journal says: 


» Citholic Church at Lafayette, Ind., on | 
| In the Cutholic urch a fayette, Ind., on | smart chance [a large quantity] of Pam 


Easter Sunday, ten couples were married, and 
each of the brides was nimed “ Hannah.” A 


| cockney would call this a Hannah-mated scene. 
Organ Man.—Ah, miss! mine is a serious or- | 


OG” There is an old saw which says that 


«content is the true philosopher’s stone.” 


| Brown says “it's very likely—for nobody has 


ever found either one or the other. 

OF When Jacob Behmen was on his death- 
bed, his disciples gathered round in order to ask 
him the meaning of certain passages of his writ- 
After 
he had considered awhile, be replied ;: « Weill, 
my children, Lbeliere God and I both knew the 
meaning once. For any thing 1 know, God may 


? { 


remember ye!, but I hare forgotten ! 


‘It's a lie!’ she said, ‘a damned lie!’ | 


fear so as to rhyme with air. 


tery.” They cat winegar on their weal” (veal.) 
The following dialogue is said to have passed be- 


| withstanding the supposed extirpation of the last tween a citizen and his servant : 


| 


« Villiam, I vants my vig.” 
«¢ Vitch vig, sir ?”” 


«Vy, the vite vig in the vooden vig-box vitch 


‘“« Heggs hare scarce, but I ’ave some wery fing 
ones hat ’ome.”’ 

Scrimadge for skirmish, and fo scrowd ge for te 
crowd, are sometimes heard in New York; 
also obsfropolous for obstreperous; and mergent, 
sermon, anil rermint, for margin, sermon, and 
rermsn. 

The cockney adds the sound of ¢ to a great 
many words in which it is not properly found; as 
clost and clos‘er, for close and closer; sins for 
since, and woast for once. 

He sometimes makes an unnecessary syllable ; 
as, beas!-es for beasts, and post-es for posts; places 
the accent on the wrong syllable ; as, char-ec-ter 
for char-acter, and con-fra-ry for con-tra-ry ; con- 
founds words of similar sound or form; using 
successfully for successively, contagions for contige- 
ous, argufy tor signify, conquest for concourse, re~ 


tion on account of being three-quarters of an | Suge for refuse, aggravate for irritate, etc. 


, hour behind his proper time, a delay of which 
; the brigands complained in most forcible lan- 


They also say, «I don’t know nothing about 
it,’ after the form of the French, “ Je ne seie 
pas.” 

There 


is, 


Parry Gwynne says, a vicious 


| mode of amalgamating the final s of a word (and 
| sometimes the final ¢, when preceded and follew- 


ed by a vowel) with the first letter of the next 
word, if that letter happen to bea y, in euch a 
manner as to produce the sound of sh or of use 
in usual; as “A nishe young man.”’ « What 
makesh you laugh?’ «- If he offendsh you, don’t 
speak t> him,’ «*.?s) you please,’? « Not jeeh 
yet,’ « We always passh your house in going te 


| call on Miss Yates—she lives near Palash Yard,’® 


and so ou through all the possibilities of such @ 
combination. This is decided, unmitigated coek- 
neyism, having its parallel in nothing, except the 
broken English of the sons of Abraham; and te 
adopt it in conversation is certainly “ not speak- 
ing like a Christian,” 


THE YANKEE DIALECT. 

The Yankee allots or lofs upon some pleasure or 
profit which he calenlates is in store for him; 
carries on full chisel; has great goings on to hums 
sometimes; flares up and gets mad [angry,) and 
is ugly [bad tempered ;] has preffy considerable 
spunk; ix plagny cufe in making curious notions ; 
and is generally clever [obliging,] smart, spry, 
and (fight, [close in pecnniary matters.) He 
readily gefs the hang of things, and the way he 
goes ahead isa cau‘ion, anyhow you can fiz it; 
there’s no two ways about if. 

He says J guess when he means / think; usee 
the word awful in the sense of ugly and very 
great; ary for either ; back and forth for back and 


forward ; blows up his help instead of scolding 


them; steaps jack-knives and horses; is seldom 
green enough to get infoa fix; generally goes the 
whole figure, and holds on “till the cows come 
home ;*’ but occasionally his enterprises fizzle 
owf, and he is obliged to fork orer the dimes and 
back out, or be smashed wp. 

He pufs up handy houses and raises likely boys 
and pooly girls, some of whom kneow heow to mili 
a ceow [know how to milk a cow.] 


THE NEW YORK DIALECT. 
The New Yorker dickers [barters] with the 
people of atl countries, and receives the words as 
well as the wares of all nations. 


He takes great pleasure info processions and 
shows; patronizes humbugs, and while he pudls 
the wool over his neighbor’s eyes, begs you not te 
let on [mention it.] 

Ile dovs not talk like the Yankee does, bute 
sometimes mutilates the English language the 
worst kind, sayin’ shillin’ or shil’n’, comin’, goin’, 
readin’, writin’, etc.; and when he has nothing 
more to say dries up [becomes silent.) 

When at loggerheads with his neighbor, he 
sometimes breaks down, caves in, or flunks owt, 
and fails in business, or becomes bankrupt, by 
bursiing up. 

He persists in calling an omnibus a stage ; thinks 
Boston “ notions’? not much worth, and when he 
accidentally jostles you, says apologetically, «I 
did not go for to do it,’’ [intend to do it.] 

The New Yorker is emphatically « fast mana, 


| and when a bhoy likes to run with the masheene, 


{machine, that is, fire-engine,] and don’t mind 


| getting his clothes mussed, or getting into a muse 


himself. 


THE WESTERN DIALECT. 
The Western man pulls up stakes, and emi- 
grates to new diggings ; blazes trees [marks them] 
to indicate the frail ; squats on the public lands; 


| takes up a quarter section; soon makes a clearing 


by deadening [girdling] the trees; and grows 
breadstuffs. 

He likes to go to log rollings, and to listen to 
stump speeches, and in extreme cases, advocates 
Lynch law. 

He will call you stranger, and at the same time 
very familiarly ask, «‘What might your name be ?** 
and «* Where do you hail from ?”’ 

The true Western man knows the value of 
bottom lands, and is always ready to sell out his 
betterments [improvements] and make facks for 


| anew location. 


He considers himself smart; but some things 
are above his bend, and in spite of his grit, he 


| flunks out [retires.] 


He is no more green than the Yankee, though 
he lives in the back-woods, but sometimes, like 


| his dog, barks up the wrong tree. 


THE SOUTHERN DIALECT. 

The Southerner does nothing like the Yankee 
or the New Yorker does, but says, with the lat- 
ter, that he will take the balance, when he means 
the remainder, and uses will in the place of shall, 


_ and shall in the place of will, like the Frenchman 
| who fell into the Thames. A 


He makes a powerful crap of corn, and a righf | 


cabbages, and reckons that there is a heap of 
‘possums among the ’simmon [persimmon] trees 
near the branch [brook.] 

Do don’t, for do not; sun up, for sunrise, [and 
why not sun up as well as sun down?) fole for 
carry; plunder, for luggage ; rock, for slone; done 
gone, for ruined ; and use i fo could, for could for- 
merly, are current yulgarisms in some portions 
of the South. 

Some Southerners give the sound of ai im fair 
to ea in such words as appecr, and pronounce 
They also call 
card, keard [keahrd,) and car, kear.—How te 
Talk. 
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Iam abeut to relate, but leave. it to 
the good pleasure of my readers to do 80 accord- 
fing to their own fancy. Of course I have my 
own private opinion on the subject, which I am 
at liberty to keep to myself, or divulge, as I 
think proper. 

At the time when the adventure which I am 
now about to speak of occurred, I was a student 
at Edinburgh, and not being overburdened with 
the riches of this world, contented myself with 
a very unfashionable lodging in the Old Town, in 
@ queer old house full of nooks and odd corners, 
with strange devices carved in stone; about it 
fantastic heads peeped out of the cornices, and 
grinning satyrs, and diabolical figures of all sorts 
were introduced into every possible and impossi- 
bleplace. In my bedroom, however, was a piece 
of sculpture so different from the other oddities, 
that I often used to wonder whether the same 
imagination that had conceived all the horrors | 
could have created such an opposite work. 

Over the head of the bed, which stood in a 
emall recess, hung a massive canopy of stone, | 
beautifully carved all over with wreaths of fruit 


end flowers; this canopy was apparently sup- | 


ported by the figure of an angel, who appeared 
te be hovering over it with outstretched wings ; 
im reality the whole affair was upheld and fixed to 


the wall by strong stanchions, very ingeniously | 


concealed in the masonry. Here I devoted my- | 
self entirely to study ; having nothing to depend | 
upon in the wide world but my own exertions, 
I had determined, if possible, to distinguish my- 
self in the career I had chosen. 

One bright afternoon in October, after having | 
been hard at work the whole day, I was inter- 


course of some alterations in the next house, the 
“security of the iron stanchions had been divturb- 
ed. The noise of the fall had been heard very 
early in the moruing by the servant, but suppos- 
ing it to be the workmen next door, she had 
taken no notice of it. 

I have only related the simple facts of the cir- 
cumstances as they occurred to me; and they 
certainly wrought an effect on my character which 


more useful man. 


THE NORTHERN LADY TO HER 
SOUTHERN LOVER. 


EMMA ALICE BROWNE. 
A voice came out of the South, 

Like a bird in the heart of June, 
Breaking on diamond Irdges of song 
The golden billows of noon. 





BY 


“| have drsined from brim te lees 





These nectared songs of thine, 
Till I am flusbed with the wine of love, 
The blood of a life divine. 


‘s My heart is a rosy flame, 
A glory within me lies, 
Like the smile of the sun In a sea of fire, 
In the valleys of Paradise! 


Like the spicy winds that blow 
From the isl. nds of the blest, 

Like the stars that climb the golden glow 
Of the royal- fronted West— 


“« Her voice and her eyes to me, 
And her whispered soul, delight 
Like the musical break of a summer sea 
Away in the solemn night ’’ 


I sat in my latiiced house, 

In the kingdom of snow and rime, 
| And hesrd toe clang of the icy mail 
| In the battle of winds sublime; 


rupted by a visit from an old friend of my father’s, | 


who had always taken a kindly interest in me and | 


my fortunes. He had been making a tour in the 
Highlands, and on his way home the idea had 
eccurred to him to beat up my quarters, and 
carry the latest news of me to my friends. 


I was delighted to see a face so strongly asso- | 


elated with all my home reooliections, and I 
readily agreed to his proposal, that I should lay 
aside my books, and after a walk to Arthur’s 
Beat, dine with him at his hotel in Prince’s 
Weeet. We enjoyed a long chat over bygones, 
fer my friend, though old enough to be my 
father, was as fresh-hearted as a boy, and entered 
into all my enthusiastic hopes and plans as heartily 
as I could have wished. At last our conversa- 
tien turned upon an old schoolfellow of mine, 


end Mr. Hepburn (the name of my friend) re- | 
lated to me how he had suffered his too luxuriant | 
imagination to overpower his reason, and had be- | 


tome such a slave to all sorts of superstitious 
fatalities and other absurdities, that once or 


twice he had been on the verge of losing his | 


eenses altogether. 

As even from my childhood I had been an in- 
weterate disbeliever in all the terrors of «« bogie,”’ 
and «old man,’’ wherewith my nurses had en- 


deavored to frighten me into good behaviour, so | 


im my maturer years this rejection of anything 
partaking of the slightest superstition had be- 
wome a rooted fecling in my mind. We con- 
versed a short time on the extraordinary halluci- 
mations to which persons of an excitable imagi- 
mation are often subject; but our opinions on the 
matter being very similar, the subject was soon 
exchanged for another. 

At an early hour we parted, and I set forth on 
my way back to my lodgings. It was a fine 
might, though dark, but the way was so familiar 
to me, that I walked on mechanically, with my 
mind fully occupied with the host of recollec- 
tiens the evening bad recalled. I had already 


And under them, mellow aad low, 
And over them, wild and sweet, 
The voice came out of the resy South 

And fell sike a bird at my feet. 


“Lo! my Beauty, I come, 
Athirst for thy sweet embrace ; 

I pine for the light of unquenchable love 
That shines in thine innocent face !"’ 


I said. ‘‘ Oh, wondrous voice ' 
Oh, soul of ethereal flame! 

Beauty dwells in a house of state 
And love in a starry name. 


‘« And mine is a pallid face, 
My heart is a broken lyre; 

Go kneel at the shrine of a prouder fume 
And worship, ob, soul of fire!’’ 


Then over the rolling winds, 
In the kingdom of snow and rime, 
The voice came up with a grander sweil 
And a rhythm of thought sublime: 


** My love is no branded slave, 
Bound down to a type of clay, 

But the terrible strength of the victoi'’s arin 
That keepeth the world at bay !"’ 


I paced through my latticed house 
WV ith a sorrowful voice of moan— 

‘« Oh, he is too noble and good for me, 
I must stay in the shadow alone '"’ 


I turned and grappled my fate— 
Oh, desolate fate of mine! 

I dare not tread on the fetterless love 
That maketh my life divine! 


Then over the hills of faith, 
And under their arches old, 

Sweet Hope flowed in and rose and throbbed 
Like a billowy sea of gold ! 


And I sang, like the morning star, 
To the spirit, who sang again, 
Mesbing the wings of the crystalline air 
In the web of a sweet refrain. 


‘« The valleys are sad with oold, 
The meadows are white with frost, 
The Norland woods are silence-crowned, 





reached the Old Town, and had only two or 
three streets to traverse, when I suddenly be- | 
eame aware that I had been for sometime follow- | 


ing a tall figure of a man, and it struck me aa 
gather strange that our roads should be so ex- | 
I quickened my | 
pace, intending to come up to him, but in spite | 
ef all my efforts, the distance between us was | 
I sauntered slowly, still with the | 


actly in the same direction. 


still the same. 
wame effect. I determined to turn down an alley, 


which made a short cut to my rooms; but I had | 


mo sooner arranged this in my own mind than ee) 
tall figure took the same direction. « Confound | 


the fellow!’’ said I to myself, « what can he | 
mean? I will pass him,’’ and I almost broke | 
émto a run. } 


At the end of an alley was placed a lamp, and | 
as the figure came into the full light of it I ob. 
gerved, to my utter astonishment, and, I mast | 
sonfess, to my great dismay also, that it was a/| 
@omplete fac-simile of myself—form, face, and | 
@ress, all was exact! I felt a cold chill pass 


through my veins, and seemed as though I was | 
in the meantime my counter- | 


reoted to the spot ; 
part crossed the street, took a key—my key !— 
from his waistcoat pocket, 


stairs. Inveluntarily I felt for my key—it was 
gone! although I could have sworn I had put it 


fia my pocket when I left the house in the mor- | 


fing! What shouldI do? I felt an invincible | 


gepagnance to encounter my mysterious counter- | 


part again, and an almost equal one to return and | 
relate the affair to Mr. Hepburn. 


After a moment’s hesitation I decided on the | 


Gutter alternative, and retraced my steps, in a | 
On| 


’ gtrange bewilderment as to my own identity. 
weaching the hotel, I merely said that, finding 


that I had not my key with me, and the people. 


ef the house being very quict and orderly, I bad 
preferred returning there for a bed to disturbing 


fhem, and thus escaped an explanation of the , 


strange but true cause of my reappearance in 
Prince’s street. 


The following morning, however, I told my | 


story to my friend, treating it as a freak of the 
imagination, and wondering at my own weakness 


mpoa my mind ; butin spite of all my efforts, I 
e@ould not resist a latent feeling that this mysteri- 
@us appearance had some meaning in it, and 
though I strove to crush the idea, it would still 


present itself. 

I had to attend a lecture at the college, and 
was obliged to go to my rooms first for a book. 
Mr. Hepburn proposed to accompany me, and 
accordingly we set out together, On arriving at 
‘the house we found the door open, and running 
up stairs to feteh my book, I could not refrain 
from uttering a cry of horror at the sight which 
met my eye as soon as I entered my room. The 
atone canopy I have mentioned, had fallen upon 
The bed in such a manner, that, had any one been 
eccupying it, he must inevitably have been 
crashed! Mr. Hepburn, who had followed us, 


steed silent a moment, and then, laying his 
hand upon my shoulder said, «Truly there is a_ 
Providence watching over us all, and His arm has | 


‘deen stretched out over you in a wonderful man- 
wer.’ 


On making inquiries, it appeared that in the | 


quietly stalked in, | 
@lesing the door upon him, and I fancied I could | 
hear the steady tread of his footsteps on the 


For the beauty of suminer’s lost. 


**Come! come! come! 
Though the seasons are wrapped in snows, 
The meadows shall wave with the lillies of life, 
And the desert shall blush like the rose 


‘s Were I queen in a palace of ice, 
And a frozen heart were mine, 

The odorous balm of thy bridal-kiss 
Would mellow my blood like wine ' 


**Come! come! come! 
From the beautiful isles of the south, 
And crown the snow of a northern brow 
With the kiss of a ripe red mouth ! 


‘* An angel said in my sleep, 
Unbarring the doer of dreams— 
Come up to the valleys of Paradise 

And drink of !mmortal streams ! 


** But I turned from his clasping band 
And the flash of his starry crown ; 

I said—my love is a human love, 
With the beauty of God o’er-blown! 


‘* The winds blow out of the pines 
Like a river solemn and strong 

Going down to a sorrowful sea 
With a musical sob and song. 


‘‘@ome! eome! come! 
These scintillant skies of eurs 

Shall blush with the blossom of perfect dawns 
Like an Eden of summer-flowers ''” 


And the sweet voice sang—‘‘ I come 
From the radiant climes afar, 

Where the twilight beauty is paled away 
By the wings of the evening star !’’ 


The breath of heaven went by ; 
I fett his coming nigher ! 

And the awful void in the heart of night 
Burst into a bloom of fire! 


I leaned from my palace-snows— 

‘* By the kiss of thy ripe young mouth 
I have broken into the crimson cere 

Of the gorgeous-fronted south !’’ 


My palace shook ard jarred 
With the morning melodies, 
The light swam in and drank the dark 
In a flash of the dawning skies! 
—Lowisrille Jowraal, 





‘TWO LIFE-DRAMAS, 
THE FASCINATING ¢LERGYMAN. 


An advertisement in the London Daily News, 
early in April, bad the good fortune to attract 
the eye of Mr. Punch. The advertiser set forth 
that « PARENTS OR GUARDIANS, TROUBLED witH 
THE CARE or Unaviy CHILDREN, COULD NoT DO 


I may humbly hope rendered me a sa | BETTER THUAN OBTAIN THE ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE 


or HimsELr, A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, POSSESSED 
OF SINGULAR FASCINATING POWER OVER YOUNG 
PEOPLE BETWEEN THE AGES OF SIX AND TWENTY.”’ 





Mr. Punch has been thinking ever since about 


{the curious interviews which this gentleman, | 


| should he be engaged by the parties he addresses, 
, will have with the rising generation. 


Concersations, and here they are : 


Scexr IL.—.4 Nursery. 


|The Margren Cuercrway is hastily inducted by | 


MamMa,twho fears to remain a moment lest 
her resolution should gire way. 

Mamma. 
old on the 11th of July, and—(with marked at- 
| tenfion, for her son’s benefit) I heartily hope you 
will bring him to a sense of his condnet. | Exit. 
(Marrrep CrerGrMan smiles blandly, aad 
locks the door, a proceeding which gives eri- 

dent dissatisfaction to YornG Surky. 
Married Clergyman (taking a seat). And what | 

is your name, my boy? 

Young Sulky (after a pause). Jack. 
Married Clergyman. 


vidence and to your kind friends for giving you 
such a pretty name, when many little boys run 
about the street with scarcely a name to their 
backs. Can you read, Jack? 

Young Sulky (curtly). Yes, but shan't. 

Married Clergyman. Ah! 
Shan’t. 
Ah! 
[Smiles kindly, and produces a well-made birch-rod. 

Young Sulky (angry and frightened). 
my Mar! 

[Yorsa Scrxy rushes at the door, but the 
MarRiep CLERGYMAN derferously intercepts 
him, and after a few preliminary arrange- 
ments, a howling follows, which Mamma lis- 
tening at the door, can scarcely misinterpret. 


Come here, Jack. 
Young Sulky. 
Married Clergyman. 


Hb 























Married Clergyman (kindly). Jack, my dear, 
get that book from the table, and bring it here. 

(Jack complies, and at the further demand of 

his friend, reads a page exceeding well. 

Married Clergyman. Very well, indeed, Jack. 
You read excellently, and are a very good boy, 
very good. I don’t think I need come and hear 
you read again; but at any time that you would 
like to see me, you have only to be rude, or idle, 
or vulgar, and I will come with pleasure. Pick 
up those broken bits of birch, and put them in 
the fire, and then we will see Mamma. 

[The MarnieD CLERGYMAN pockets the rod, 
and unlocks the door, having judiciously 
Sumbled with the lock to gire Mamma time to 
retreat, and lo be coming along the passage. 

Married Clergyman. My dear Madam, our 
young friend Jouy, quite appreciates our feelings 
towards him, and has promised me to show him- 
self worthy your alfection. He reads exceeding- 
ly well, and there is my address, which you can 
ask him to read whenever you see fit. No, no 
refreshment, thank you. Good-bye, my dear 
Joun, and may you prosper. Look straight be- 
fore you, but do not forget what is behind—that 
is true wisdom. 

[ Exit, as Jack is taken to the maternal bosom. 

In singular contrast to the above is— 

Scent Il.—4 Drawing-Room. 
The Marrirep CLERGYMAN is introduced by au 
Avst fo a remarkably pretty girl 
of nineteen years of age. 

Aunt. This is Miss Osstinate, sir, and I only 
hope that you may be able to break down her 
wicked and unconverted nature, and show her 
what a miserable sinner she is. [Erit. 

Married Clergyman (laughing). Now, MarGa- 
RET, When are you going to meet him? 

Margaret (coloring up with great speed, and in- 
dignantly). Mect who, sir? 











Sports anp ReLaxations.—We have read of | 


certain sects which have denounced, indiscri- 


and absurdity in allowing it to take such hold, minately, all sports and relaxations; because | 


these, if allowed, will be carried to excess; and _ 
of others, which have prescribed by laws the | 
plainest, coarsest dress, because ornament, if in | 


any measure tolerated, would certainly grow up 
into extravagance and vanity. 
grading legislation never to end? 
never to be trusted to themselves ? 


And is this de- | 
Are men 
Is it God’s 


' method to hem them in with precise prescrip- | 


tions ? 
vidual discretion ? 
every privilege which may be abnsed? Does 
Christianity enjoin an exact, unvarying round of 
services, because reason and conscience, if al- 
lowed to judge of duty, will often be misguided 
by partiality and passion? How liberal, gener- 
ous, confiding are Nature, Providence, and 
Christianity, in their dealings with men! And 


when will men learn to exercise towards one . 


another the same liberal and confiding spirit 1— 
Chenniag. 





Does Providence leave nothing to indi- | '8 better English, Mapcr 


Does Providence withhold | 


Married Clergyman. Say whom, next time, it 
When is it? 
Margaret. I am sure I don’t know what you 
mean, sir. 
Married Clergyman. 


don’t get upon the stilts with me. 


concealed a note that had fallen from Mancanet’s 
pocket.) Do you think I don’t know all about it ? 
(Takes up note and reads.) ‘—moon shone 
sweetly down upon your glittering curls, and you 


looked like a scraph in a fountain’’—a profane | 


blockhead ! 
Margaret. Oh, sir, you have got my note. 


| OG" Our hepes, though they never happen, yet Please give it me. 


| are some kind of happiness; as trees, while they 
| are growing, please in the prospeet.— Wycherly. 





| 


Marvied Clergyman. I want to show it to your 
Aunt, Meo. 


ihe eg VE ALPINA N 


A couple | 
| of these ideas have taken the form of Imaginary | 


That's the bad boy, sir, eight years | 


A very pretty name; and | 
JACK, you ought to be very thankful to kind Pro- | 


I'll tell | 


Margaret. I’m sure you would net do such an 
unkind and ungentiemanly thing, sir. Pray, give 
it me. 

Married Clergyman. If I do, will you listen to 
what I say, like a sensible girl? 

Margaret. Yes, I will. 


But don’t have anything more 
He only wants your money. 


note. (Gires tt.) 
to say to the writer. 


tleman to the heart. 
yentleman to the 





Married Clergyman. 


} don’t begin effulgence with an i, or leave out one | 


f. 
| Margaret. 


He’s a snob, I tell you. 
He's in the Artillery, sir. 

| Married Clergyman. All the Artillery 
He's in the Artillery Company, 


think of a beadle. You remind me, 
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Married Clergyman. I'll trust you. There’sthe | 


Margaret. I am sure he does not. He is a gen- 


heart | 


spell. ' 
perhaps, and an | 
aristocratic-looking girl like you should as soon | 
singularly, | 


of my beautiful friend, the Marcuroness or Bi«- 


zONBTRY, only 
She, you know, was the belle of last season. 
won the Marquis by her smile, 


| curiously resemble her. 


and 


Margaret (looks in the glass). I am too petite. 
Exactly the 


Masesty likes in her peeresses. 


Married Clergyman. 


She wil! not 


stand godmother to the baby of any one of a dif- | 


ferent height. Do you like balls? 
| Margaret. 
| man? 


Married Clergyman. 


height Her 


What should I answer to a clergy- | 


your hair is darker than hers. | 


in which you } 


| 
| 
} 
| 


The truth, my dear young | 


| lady. 


Margarct. I adore them. 
Married Clerzyman. 
| is wrong, whatever the 
get you tickets for the Caled 
—they tell me three or four young lords have 
j wagered that they leave the ball-room engaged 
| men that night—silly fellows—would your Aunt 
| take you? 
Margaret. Oh, she shail. 
Be 


but conditionally, mind. 


dutiful, dear. Well, 
The tickets are given 


Married Clergyman. 


| only to first class people—you mix yourse)f up 
with the Artillery Company, people who can’t 
spell—if I promise tickets to the Caledonian, 
will you drop this person? Consider what an 
entanglement to be hampered with if, as is most 
likely, you make a sensation at the ball. 

Margaret. There is no entanglement, sir. 

Married Clergyman. Oh, yes—he sees you are 
an inexperienced girl or he would not have writ- 
ten that note, which, I 
must call insulting. 

Margaret. Do you really think so, sir? 


even as a Clergyman, 


kisses her, and the Marriep CLERGYMAN 
remarks— 
I trust, dear lady, that with the blessing of Provi- | 
dence, our darling MARGARITE will be a blessing 
toyou. (To Marcager.) The ticket shall be | 
safe—give me that note. 
( He takes the nole, and that night it is reéurn- 
ed lo the Artillery Companion with an intima- 
tion that kicking will follow the sending of 


another. So he does not send another. 


And thus two Unruly Children are quelled by | 
the fuscinations of the Married Clergyman. 





THE RED RIVER OF LIFE. 


Physically, the human organism is an aggre- 
gation of solids and liquids which are continu- 
ally changing into oach other, the solid melting 
into the liquid, the Kquid congealing into the 
solid ; whilst both stand so related to the air, 
which is the breath of life, that they are con- 
tinually vaporising into gases, and gases are con- 
tinually liquefying and: solidifying into them. 
When Hamlet exclaimed— 

‘Oh! that this teo, toe solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew,”’ 
he was preferring a request, which was granted 
before it was preferred, and which is every mo- 
ment receiving fulfilment in each of us. Blood 
is liquefied muscle, sinew, nerve, brain, and | 
bone. Bone, brain, nerve, sinew, and muscle, 
are solidified blood; and at every moment flesh 
is becoming blood, and blood flesh. The current 
in our veins is at once a river of the water of 
Life, feeding and sustaining all that grows along 
its shores, and a river of the water of Lethe, 
quenching in oblivion everything that it touches. 
Like the Nile, or the other great rivers of the 
world, it is at the same time wearing down hills 
and building up continents; but with this differ- 
ence, that whereas the Nile is only destructive 
among the moustains of Abyssinia, and only con- 
structive in the plains of Egypt, the blood at 
every point in its course is simultaneously adding 








| change for old. 


| declared 
| thought we die.” 


where sales are effected only by barter; but they 


| add to this rule one peculiar to themselves, which 
| neither civilised nor savage man cares to follow, 


that they give away new goods in ex- 
Here the traffickers on the red 
river deposit fresh brain-particles, to replace | 
those which the immaterial spirit has sacrificed | 
to the expression of its thought; 
Taylor taught a great physical truth, when he | 
long ago, that ‘whilst we think a| 
The eloquent preacher saw 
death near us at every moment, and nearer at | 


namely, 


j 


| 


for Jeremy 





each than at the moment before ; but death is in | 
us at every moment, and it is not merely whilst, | 
but because we think a thought we die. Alas! | 
that we cannot be content with such innocent | 
self-slaughter, which the river of life in our veins | 
forgives into resurrection in every case, as fast | 
as it ripples along. It cannot help us, if we 


during life its mariners deal in all vital wares. As | 





| 
| 
Pooh, pooh, Mrcarms, 
(Draws back | 
his foot, under which, on taking his seat, he neatly 


} Journal. 


fast as the blacksmith wastes his muscles by each | 
| blow, they barter, against the spent cordage of | 
| his arm, new flesh-particles to make it strong as 
| before; they restore to its integrity the exhaust- | 
| ed auditory nerve of the musician, give the | 
| painter a new retina, and the singer a new 
‘tongue. Wherever, in a word, the million lamps | 
| of life, which keep up its flame at every point of 
‘the body, have burned to the socket, they are 
replaced by freshly-trimmed ones; nor is it here | 
| as with the barter of Aladdin’s lamp. The new 
| lamp is, in this case, the magic one; the Genie 
has departed from the old.—Kdinburgh Essays. | 





Tae Saaxsreare Biatn-Hocse.—It will star- | 
tle many to learn that arrangements are in pro- | 
grese for covering with glass, or rather for put- 
ting into a huge glass-case, the house in which 
Shakspeare was born, at Stratford-on-Avon. The 
| houses on both sides have been taken down, and 
| the monument now stands alone. The object of 
| this course is to protect the house against the 
| effects of weather and the further iafinence of 
time ; we question, however, the taste of the ar- 
| rangement, and fancy it will be the step from 
| the sublime to the ridiculous.—Londen rt 


Don't say adore—the word | 
meaning may be—I can | 


onian Ball next week | 


i son. 


min, combined with chamellia, 


sprays of 
[The catastrophe is easily imagined, and when | well as of fiuit, intermingled with ribbon, lace, 
Aust comes back to say lunch, MARGARET | and gauze. 


and abstracting. Those wondrous crimson barques | bons, complete the costume. 
| or blood-cells which navigate the arteries are keen | 

traders, and follow the rule of the African rivers, | ment for trimming bonnets of a superior style.— 
| London Lady’s Paper, April 4th. 


| him constantly to select as models such sub- 
overthink ourselves, and die before our time, but | jects as brought him nearest the fair artist. | 


dead |” 


| memory. 


Ri aiivs GHL 


1857, 
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“ON A CURL OF F CHILD'S AIR. 


BY REBECCA 1 


*Tis but a curl of soft brown bair, 
A simple, common thing 

Rut you, who only call it fair, 
Dream not of what it is to me! 


HINDMAN 


r to see; 


You take it in your hands and praise 
Its glossy smoothness o'er and o'er 
But oh! to you, it pictures not 
The childish face it shades no more! 


You smile to see how | goldenly 
Its hue, like sun! 
But ob ' 


The brow whereon it used to lie 


uwht. merts the eye 


trreugh noes s I only see 


The temples fair it clustered round 
The lovin hid 

Those fair cold temples, blossom. cro 
Resting beneath the coftin-lid ' 


g eves it often 


The childish voice so sadly «weet 
The lisped words, to love so p 
hildish feet, 


ht of this come back again 


lain 
The echoing sound of « 
At sig 


links, 
gently bv; 


Oh! gather up tte shining 
And lay them softly 
Oh! place them where they may not meet 


The careless gaze of every eye 


So stlently—so mournfully 
They speak of what the 

The idol of a loving heart, 
The early called- 

School 


grave has won 


+ 
sue & 


Nerma!l 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
FASHION AND DRESS. 


——— 


ON 


We have had 


new and elegant 


an opportunity of inspecting a 
assortment of artificial tlowers, 
prepared in anticipation of the coming season. 


Li 


spicur 


lacs, both in white and in the lilac hue, are con- 


mus in this assortment. These flowers are 
mounted chiefly in sprays and bouquets, and it 
may be considered as certain that lilac will be 
highly fashionable during the spring and sum- 
The various kinds of heath will also hold 


a place among the favorites of the 


mer. 
coming sea- 
We have seen some very beautiful bonu- | 
quets, wreaths, and drooping sprays of heath des- 


tined to trim bonnets of crape and blonde. Next 


| may be mentioned hyacinths of every color, jas- 


mignionette, in- 
termingled with light sprays of myosotis, and | 


forming exquisite bouquets for trimming either | 


| bonnets or dresses, or for ornamenting the hair. | 


Many dress trimmings consist of bouquets and 


clematis, honeysuckle, and ivy, as 


The ball dresses, just completed, include seve- | 


| ral composed of white crape, or of crape of some | 


as pink, blue, &c. They have | 


with three double 


bright color, 


chiefly been made Hlounces, 
and with the corsage in folds and the sleeves in 
puffs. A ball dress composed of white tulle has | 
the skirt trimmed with three double flounces, | 


looped up at intervals with bouquets of roses. | 


| The corsage is in folds, and in the centre there | 


The sleeves are trimmed with a | 
One or two of the new ball 


is a single rose. 
bouquet of roses. 
dresses consist of satin covered with tulle bouil- 
lonne. 

Dresses of colored velvet, trimmed with lace, 
have been made for evening costume. These 
dresses are at present rather fashionable in 
Paris. 

The coiffeurs adapted for full evening dress are 
in great variety. The small dress-hats, called 
pelitbords, are adopted this season. They have 
the brims composed of velvet, and the trimming 
usually consists of tufts of feathers. Some ele- 
gant head-dresses have just appeared, consisting 
of puffings of blonde, the trimming being com- 
posed of bows of blonde lace, black lace, and 
flowers ; or, they are trimmed with bows and ends 
of ribbon intermingled with black lace; and ot- 
casionally, loops of ribbons are employed instead 
of flowers. 

Of the fashionable out-door costumes, com- 
pleted within the last few days, one consists of a | 
dress of moire, of a beautiful bright violet color; 
two rows of trimming, consisting of puffs and 
bows of black lace, pass up each side of the skirt. 
A cloak of the same material as the dress, trim- 
med with black lace. The bonnet is composed 
of white crape and rows of violet-color velvet. 
The trimming consists of violets and a demi-veil 
of violet-color tulle, edged with black lace. 
Another consists of a dress of dark-blue silk, 
trimmed with flounces embroidered at the edge | 
with black silk, in a medallion pattern. A black | 
silk cloak, edged with a deep frill or flounce, and | 
trimmed with rows of chenille fringe; and a! 
bonnet of fancy straw, trimmed with pink rib- | 








The bird of paradise is now a favorite ornsa- 





Tue Scutpror’s First Love.—lIn the story of | 
Canova’s earliest love—if a juvenile and vague | 
aspiration may be so termed—there was some- 
thing of aromantic and melancholy interest, which 
seems long to have shaded, with perceptible color- 
ing, his future musings. While pursuing his studies 
in Farsetti Palace,on first arriving at Venice, be one 
day beheld a female, somewhat older than him- 
self, and very beautiful, enter the gallery, accompa- 
nied by afriend or attendant, who, daily departing, 
soon after returned again before the hour of 
closing, leaving the former to pursue her studies, | 
which chiefly consisted in drawing from antique 
heads. Chance first placed the youthful pair | 
near each other; and some secret excellence, 
hitherto undiscovered, subsequently determined 








The time 
| found his bosom thus penetrated with new, 
cious, but undetinable sensations. He knew not 
why he wished to be near her, or why he delighted 
to gaze on her mild and lovely countenance—éo | 
pale, delicate, yet so full of feeling—nor could 


thus rolled away, and the youth | 
deli- 


| he tell why the furtive glance was so often direct- | 


ed to her sylph-like form and graceful move- 
ments; but he felt that with such a being he} 
should be for ever happy, although incapable of 
detining his ideas of that happiness. One day | 


| the object of his silent adoration was absent— 


another and another passed; still she did not | 
appear. Antonio was inconsolable; but he 


| shrank from inquiry, for he feared that every one 


already possessed the secret of his thoughts. | 
Many days clapsed in this uncertainty, during | 
which he was indefatigable in study. At length 
the attendant again appeared—alone, and habit- | 
ed im deep mourning. The heart of the youth ; 
failed at the sight; but summoning courage ass 
she passed, in departing with a portfolio, b> ven- 
tured to inquire for her friend. «The Signora | 
Jalia,’’ replied she, bursting into tears, “is. 
No more was asked, and nothing more 


| hair powder by the soldiers of George 
| something enormous. 


| four days. 


| mach.—Cor 


|common Tucket, 
meal, 
| they are four weeks eld. 


was said. Who Julia was, Canova never knew ; | tail, and also a streak around the neck an inch ¢ 
, bat her name, her image, long remained on his two wide. Two or three applications will ex 


— 


Tur Moxxer anv tas Hawx.—The cook of” 
a French nobleman, whose chateau is in the~ 
south of France, had a monkey, which was abe 
lowed the free range of the kitchen, and which, 
was so intelligent that by pretty severe training its- 
| natural propensity to mischief had been subdued, ° 
| and it was even taught to perform certain usefab 
| services, such as plucking fowls, for instance, at 
| which it was uncommonly expert. One fine 
morning, a pair of partridges was given to it te 
| pluck. The monkey took them to an open wim 
| dow of the kitchen, which looked directly upom F 
the park, and went to work with great diligence, 
, which he laid on the outeg- 
| ledge of the window, and then went quictly ome 
with the other. A hawk, which had been wateh-- 
ting neighboring tree, 
partridge, and im 
a minute was up in the tree again, greedily de- 
vouring his prey. 
The con the monkey at this unte- 
} ward adventure may be easily He 
| knew he should t i for losing it. 
| He Ss for some 
{ Minutes, when suddenly honght strueik 
the he went. ° 
great energy, and stripped off the 
then laid it ledge, just. 
where he ‘d the other, and closing ome 
of the shutters, concealed himself behind it. The 
ished his meal, 
partndge, bu® 
the bird, when the 4 
ind the shut-e 
The hawk’s head was instantly wrung, ang 
with iuckle, 5 
This dene, 
is master, with» 


wt 


e 


He soon finished one 


his proceedings from a 


darted down upon the plucked 


Ssternation of 
imagined. 


Lap) pene 
distr 


” severely wl 


great 
a bright t 


he ~pped about in 


him. 
ite wo 


Seizing remaining partridge, 
rk with 


He 
had plac 


} 


teathers. on the 


hawk, which by this time had fin 
verv soon swo 


hardly ba 


monkey sprut 


ped down upon the 
i his claw touched 
g upon him from be! 
ter. 
the monkey, s triumphant ec! 
ceeded to strip off the teathers. 
i the 


, } ; 
nt and self satisfi 


wis to h 
d 


is, sir: 


Carri two picked fi 


air, 


ich see 
what 
id, on finding ong 
>a hawk, is more 


Here are two bir ust 
What the cook sa 
erted ir 
f 


} 1 
able to tell. 


to Say, 
gave me,”’ 
of the partridges conv 


than we are 





Tur History or a Great Cavse.—The bis 
tory of a cause seems much less interesting tham 
that of one great man, or of a people; but could 
the historian really tell it, it would be the stesy~ 
enchant a hstening 
It seems to abide in dates and paubie.. 
documents, and resolutions of public assemblies 
—in short, in the material husk of events, and 
forms a narrative which even serious and dutifal 
readers are very glad to have passed over. Yet 
the most beautiful part of private life, the silen& 
revolutions in men’s souls, the most quict heroism 
on earth, ure all to be found twined tegether im. 
one continued chain of finely wrought aetion ang 
meditation, constituting the secret histery of @ 


of all stories, and would 
world. 


great cause. 





Hair Powper Exoven.—The coasumption of” 
li. was 

It was calculated that, in- 

asmuch as the military force of England and the 

colonies was, including cavalry, infantry, militia, 

and fencibles, 250,000, and cach man use apound 

of flour a week, the quantity consumed "ii 


We Bei aepR PR BeBe OOH See 


| way Was 6,500 tons per annum, capa 


- 


taining 30,000 persons on bread, and 


Useful Receiptse 


To Cure tue Sick Heapacus.—Two tea- 
spoonsful of finely powdered charcoal, drank in @ 
half tumbler of water, will often give relief te- 
the sick headache, when caused, as in most cases 
it is, by superabundance of acid on the stomach. 
— Exchange. 

To Retmve Cuoxen Catrie.—My plan is te- 











| fire a gun under the animal, when the animal 


makes such a desperate spring that the wind 


‘from the stomach throws ont the ebstruction’ in 


the throat at once.—Cor. North-Western Fermer. 

Treatment or Itca.—Dr. Schubert, of Ger- 
many, treats all cases of itch by washing the pa- | 
tients with plenty of soft soap and salt in water. 
Eight ounces of soap and four of salt te one- 
quart of water, make a pretty sharp bath, but he ~ 
says it will cure the majority of cases in three eg- 

me 

Ramepy ror tur Hoven.—Cattle pasturing om. ~ 
clover in a wet state, ure apt to become bloated. e 
I have relieved them in # short time, by simply 34 
placivg a straw band in their mouth as a bit, 7. 
and tying it over the head. In their endeavers- . 
to get it out the wind is expelled from the ste—# 
st 4 


. Country Gentleman. 

Garres 1x Cuicxens.—The disease is often, 
caused by feeding too liberally with wet Indlam 
meal, when confined inthe coop. Chickens thaf « 


| are permitted to roam freely through the felds, 8, 


are seldom troubled with the disease. The #en 
or pop corn, is better tham +), 


with which to feed chiekens, as soon ap” 


A Truturrt anv CHEapP Senet 
a clean glass bottle and put in it a small q ; 
of finely pulverized alum. Then fill up the beé- 
tle with spirits of wine. The alum will be per- f 
fectly dissolved by the alcohol, and in clear™ 
weather the liquid will be as transparent as he - 
purest water. On the approach of rain or cloudy sve 
weather the alum will be visible in a Gaky 
cloud, in the centre of the fluid, 
the bottom to the surface. Thusa 


'and beautiful barometer is pl 
| reach of all who wish to possess 


plicity of construction, this is ak 
rior to the frog bargmeter in general use in Geg- 
many. 

BEAUTIFUL AND Permanent Rep Isx.—It io 
well known that a solution of carmine in caustie- 
ammonia gives a fluid of a very beautiful tiat. 


' The following proportions are recommended :-— 


Pure carmine, twelve grains; solution of amme~ 
nia, three ounces. Place the carmine in a por— 
celain vessel; pour thereon the solution of am— 
monia; heat over a spirit lamp for a space of five - 
to eight minutes, carefully managing the tem— 
perature so as not to boil; and te the solution 


| thus formed add (continually stirring) eighteem 


grains of powdered gum arabic. Whea disse 
ved, the ink is ready for ase. After using, the 
ink-stand must be well closed. Instead of ushgy 
carmine, which is expensive, drop lake (being & 
mixture of carmine precipitated with alum) may 
be employed, since the ammonia re-dissolves ther 26 
carmine therefrom, and leaves the alumina. rm 


To Parvext Bros on Vixes.—Plant beam 4 4 
among your cucumber rines, and others, and ke® " 
them grow among them till the vines get strong * 
enough to resist the bugs, then pull up the beam 
plants, and throw them away. This is said te aed C 
! effective. 

Reuzpr ror Lice ox Catves.—Take 
low priced ofl, put some Scotch snuff in it, 
oil the animal along the backbone from head 


} them.—Cor. Country Gentleman. 
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OUR YOUNG FULKS. 
_ |, Watepns von gee SATURDAY EVERING Poet. 
= 


| ‘Prere ts efience now in the homesten4, 
‘Whore lately ail was gay ; 
Tis lonely now in the bomesterd 
Since our young folks went away 


‘We miss their laugh in the parlor, 
We mics their steps in the ball ; 
Phere is nothing left of our young folks 
Gave their garments on the wall. 


There hangs the cap of our cidest, 
Witt the cost of our youngest son, 
And on the parlor. tatle 
Lie the gloves of our fairest ene 





Bright dreams, fresh hopes, new funcies, 
Bave led them forth to ream ; 
While we with their cast off raiment, | 
Are left ta our dreary home 
AUNT ALICE. | 





‘ 


LOVE, HONOR AND OBEY. 


BY PHCRBER CARY 
Premise te love! why, woman thinks 
Te love a privilege, wot a task | 
Tf thee wilt truly take my beart 
And keep it, this ie al) I ask 


Honor thee! yer, if thou wilt live 
A Ufe of truth and purity ; 

When I have eren thy worthiness, 
3 cannot choose but honor thee 


Dbey! when | have fully learned 
Rach want and wish to understand, 
T'll learn the wi«dorm te obey, 
Bf thea hast wisdom to command 


Be I fail to live with thee 
ta duty, love and lewliness, 

°F te Nature's fault, or thine, or both; 
The greater must control the less 


— Home Journal 


THE WIDOW; 


THE RUIN OF A SON. 


Z was left a widow at the age of five-and-twen- 
@y, after a three years’ peaceful marriage, with a 





Miike boy of only a year old, to bring up as I best | 


. Twas resolved that my boy should prove 
exception to the bitter rule which makes the 


sons of widowed mothers educational mis- | 


3 and, from the hour of his father’s death, 


E Gevoted myself to his education with a single- | 


of purpose, and an cxclusiveness of endea- 
Which I thought could only bring me a rich 
of reward. 

@ public school; besides, I was afraid, not 
yof the rough usage he would meet with 
but also of the moral mischief sure to be 

So that I had nothing else to do but 
keep him at home, and engage a modest-man. 
young woman to teach him the rudiments 
What he ought to know. Thus, until the ago 
bon he was brought up solely by women, 


guffered to hear a word or to read a | 


a most saintly maiden might not 
fan; for I understood nothing of the 
hich people assert ought to exist in 
Mion of boys and girls. To me, morali- 
and direct, and admitted no species 
When nearly fifteen, I arranged 


fe 


Btion. 


my boy a kind of daily tutorship with our | 


. 7 ad sent to the sat univer- |. : 
| not the Derwent I had sent to the great univer | Sagaburd,—anything rather than a parson; and 


curate ; still keeping him at home under 


y own eye, and superintending his studies my- | 


For I remembered to have heard strange 

mg of the classics, and I would not trust even 
Glergyman with my child’s studies unchecked. I 
Mr. Cary translate to me every evening the 

he was to give the next morning; and, as 


4e not confide implicitly in any one, I learnt | 


th Latin myself to feel sure he was not mis- 

me. Mr. Cary did not like this superin- 

pe—but he was weak, and poor, and dared 
Oppose me. 


I was never a fond mother. I have a horror 


all kinds of demonstrativeness, and look on | 
pand expansion as very nearly converti- | 


terms with madness and imbecility. But, 
I loved my child all the more because | 
it was wise and good to be self-restrain- 


It seems to me that the concentration of in- | 


affection strengthens and consolidates ; 
superficial expansion excites, but weak- 

Si. Therefore, very few caresses or endear- 
words passed between Derwent and myself; 
‘we were none the less good friends on that 


I did not show my pride by the foolish 


which most mothers indulge in. He was | 


» Waxen-looking creature, with delicate feu- 
and slender, well-shaped limbs; 
very agile, like a young chamois in some 

S hie movements; and taking greedily to all ac- 

ishments. He was a good musician and a 

draughtsman ; he sang sweetly, and danced 


peculiar grace ; but he knew nothing of the | 


essentially manly exercises. He had never 

i a tree in his life—at least I trust not; he 
mot swim, for I was afraid of his taking 
fm the water; and, of course, all such exer- 
@s fencing, boxing, or wrestling, I should 
have dreamed of allowing to him. I did not 
the companionship of other boys; not 
ow vicar’s sons, when home from their 

- would they not have taught him 
pe, rough, and yuigar, though 

s lads, as they were. I did 

nt of that rough handiness and 

strength which people generally think 
for boys. I would rather have had 
the etherial creature he was, than the bravest 


» 


most powerful of a class; if, to gain those 


, he must have lost the purity of the gen- 

a’s son. 
last I was obliged to part with him. I had 
for it but to send him to the university. 
‘was the first wish of my beart that he should 
aclergyman; and, to gain this wish, I must 


see him pass through the terrible ordeal of | 
career. I could only hope in the power 


the education I had given him, and pray and 
that it would prove sufficient against 

She temptations which I knew by report, must 
ity beset him. 


ent’s first letters were very satisfactory. | 


love for his old home, and saintly ab- 


pe at all that he saw around him, they did | 


ear a trace of any new influence ; and I was 
d if, by chance, I had ever unconscjous- 
ted. Bat, by degrees, the tone of his 
changed. He spoke of strange men 4s 
fiends, to me, who had so often urged on 
@he necessity of keeping aloof from all inti- 
whatsoever with his fellow-collegians. For 
brought him up in seclusion from boys, to 


adopt the habits, perhaps the vices of 
@ The very name applied to strangers made | 
st all sorte of noknown dangers. Soon, | 


began to nse strange words, whereof I 


| wae drifting from me 


He was too frail and delicate | 


I was proud and fond of him, for all | 


very | 


the object of his studies; to speak of subjects 
that froee the bicod in my veins—end then, what 
was hardest to bear ef all, he mere than once re- 
preached me with the carcfulmess ef my cduca- 
tion, and « bewailed a pampered beyhood, whick 
left him nothing bet an ignorant and ridiculous 
manhood.”’ He seen grew to epesking of himectt 


im the most humiliating and éegrading terms. 


I felt that it was not modesty, but wounded 


pride, which made him use these bitter worés, | 
and they angered me even more than they paine |; | 


for the sting of each was meant for me; yet 
I had been a faithful and devoted mether. 
Thas a ceemess between us grew and spread, 
till soon I fekt that I had twe sons; one whe had 
died in boyhoed, and one who had come suddecn- 
ly before me as an alion—but still my child. It 
was a fearful feeling,—for a meral death is more 
fearful to witecss than any physical death. 
Vacation time cant Tew I had looked for- 


ward te thie me! I had tarned back te echoo!- 


| girl days, and counted the hours which lay be 
| tween me and the momewt when I sheuld heli my 


son te my heart. For the oensciousnoss that le 
made me feel mech more 
tenderly, mere fondly for him, than I bad ever 
done befare; and I think the had come te me 
then, I could have redecaned him by my very 
love. Bet, a week befere the appointed day, I 
received a letter from him, telling me that he had 


engaged to go with a reading party inte Wales, 


the next vacation, which weald be at Christmas. 
It was now midsummer. 
wrote back a cold reply, simply consenting te the 


| 


that the omission would not be remarked. 
was it, 
able anticipations of bis summer with his dear 





friends, enthusiastic praises of hia party, disre- 
| spectful satire on his home at Haredale, and on 
| men tied to their mothers’ apron strings; which 
| last observation he qualitied by adding praises on 
my common sense in not requiring such milksop 
| devotion, He ended with his usual expressions 
of regret at his early education, and self-contempt 


i for his want of manly acquirements, A want, 


and that he could not consequently see me until | 
Weunded and hurt, I | 


arrangement, but not expressing a word ef #or- | 
row at my own disappointment ; knowing, alas, | 
Nor | 
Derwent’s answer was full of pleasure. 





hewever, lessening daily, he said, under the able | 


tuition of his friends. 
W hat followed antil Christmas was merely a 


) explorer and sportsman. 


deepening of those shades; till, at last, the si- | 


| lent misunderstanding between us grew out into 
a broad, black line—an impassable barrier, which 
neither of us sought to conceal. 


| when I saw him again. 
'tre which had usurped the name of my child, I 
should not have recognized him less readily than 
| I did now in the vulgar roue who returned to me 
in place of that pure saint I had sent out like my 
dove from my ark. 
| had floated on each side of his face low to his 
| shoulders, was cut short, darkened by oils, and 
| parted at the side, The face which had borne 
| no deeper traces than what a child's simple sen 
j sations might have marked, was now blotched by 
dissipation, The very features were different. 
| The eyes were smaller, and the blue leas blue ; 
the lips were hard and swollen; the nose thicker ; 
| the jaw more square; while his figure retained 
| nothing of the slightness or the grace which had 
/}made him once so beautiful. His hands were 
| covered with purple sears; his shoulders were 
broad; his neck coarse and muscular. He was 
As changed in outward seeming, so was 
| he in manner and in thought. Coarse jests with 
the servants and the low people of the village ; 
| incessant smoking; spirits, beer, drunk at all 
| hours, from the early morning to late at night; a 
lounging, restless, dissipated habit, seemingly 
unsble to concentrate thought or energy on any- 
| thing but the merest sensuality ; perpetual satire 
—satire on the noblest, satire on the highest sub- 
jects; a conversation blackened with the vilest 
the Derwent whom the alna 


sity. 


| mater sent back to his own mother; this the re- 
action of my careful schooling—the hideous mark 
to which the rebound had fallen, 

The six weeks were only half over, when Der- 


| 
| oaths ; this was 


| went, yawning more noisily than usual, came 


lounging through the hall to the drawing-room. 
‘* Mother,” he said, plunging himself at full 
| length upon the sofa, «« Haredale is awfully slow! 
By Jove! it uses a man up twice as fast as the 
| fastest college life. 
with the monotony of these three weeks. 


I am positively worn out 
You 
' seem all asleep in this precious old toad-hole. I 
| can’t stand it any more, that’s a fact. In plain 
| English, mother, I must go.’’ 
| «At your pleasure, Derwent,” I said, coldly, 
| not even raising my eyes, 

‘« Well, now, that’s prime! You are a fine 
little mother, anyhow !’’ he said, laughing; but 


| I fancied that his voice had a light accent of 
| disappointment in it. “ You are not like most 
| mothers of only sons,’’ he added with emphasis. 
«Your visit, Derwent,” I went on to say, 
|«« has not been of such satisfaction to me as to 
Your 
habits, your ways of life, your tone of thought, 
| and style of conversation are all so foreign to my 
own ideas of a gentleman—of what my son 
| should be—that I confess to more sorrow than 


cause me much regret at its termination. 


pleasure in your presence. Once you were my 
pride; now—”’ 

“Upon my soul, that’s cool!’ shouted Der- 
went, interrupting me with his college laugh and 
a college oath. « Still,’’ he added, after a pause, 
« it leaves me freer than I might have felt if you 
had taken to the pathetics. For I don’t know 
how much resolution might have becn melted, 


| like Cleopatra’s pearls, in your tears.”’ 
| « I don’t think you ever saw my tears,”’ I an- 
swered, very coldly. 

‘* No; that’s true, mother. Your heart might 
be of iron, for any water-founts leading from it 
said Derwent. 


to your eyes,’ 


« And the first, assuredly, shall not be on ac- | 
count of your absence, when that absence is de- | 
| 


sired and planned by your own will.’’ 

‘Then we part good friends, mother?’ he 
said, lounging up from the sofa, and taking a 
| cigar from his case. 
| «Quite as good friends, Derwent, as we can 
ever hope to be now,’’ I replied with a voice 
sterner and steadier than usual; because I had 
more emotion to conceal. 


out of the room, whistling a vulgar air. 


That evening he left Haredale while I was ab- 
sent for an hour; and, when next vacation time 
came, I myself volunteered his spending it away 
from home. 

Soon, our letters decreased into brief quarter- 
lies. Soon, they became nearly half-yearly com- 
munieations; and, in due course, degree time 


journ at home. In the meanwhile my hair bad 
grown gray, and my face, always pale, paler still 


the meaning; to talk of parties of plea- and wrinkled. I lost all enjoyment ef life; and, 
ch seemed to me sadly at variance with | though a woman still in the prime of middie age, 


| under the 


Derwent had been absent a year and a-half 
And, had it been a spec- 
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A MID-DAY 


Few interesting than 
those of Mr. Catlin, the celebrated American 
While descending the 


exXpertences are more 


River Trombutas, in Brazil, in a canoe, Catlin 
was in the habit of passing the mid-day heats 


shade on shore. One day he was 


HALT ON THE 


RTO TROM 





roasting a wild hog for dinner, and saw a large 
panther a couple of rods of playing with the 
legs of his companion who was asleep, and lift- 
ing them up with his paws. Catlin went cau- 
tiously down for his revolver rifle which had 
been left in the boat. But the panther had put 





BUTAS, BRAZIL. 


down his head behind the sleeping body, so Cat- 
| lin giving a whistle, the panther raised his head 
| just the height he wanted, and immediately receiv- 
/ed a ball between his eyes. The sleeper, on 
| owehuning. was astonished at his simultaneous 
| release from the arins of Morpheus and a panther. 





felt and loved like one on the border of a thorny 
grave. It seemed to me that the sun never shone, 


and the south wind never blew. It was nothing 


| but a gray, chill, winter time that I lived through ; 


The long golden hair which | 


| been more demonstrative; had 


atime of spiritual death, 
Had I 
I condescended 


Perhaps Iwas to blame for all this, 


| to sue, to entreat, to caress, [ dare say ] might 


| 
| 
| 


} Was plucked, 


have softened him somewhat to the old shape. 
But Leould not do this; the fron of my nature 
Was too strong and too intolerant. So LT left him 


| to his own way, and left on his own bead the 


curse or the blessing of his life. 

The examination for degrees came, and my son 
Ife could not pass, even among 
the lowest of the lowest class. He wrote in a 
careless, off-hand manner, about thls new dis- 
honor, saying, that it did not much signify, as he 


| intended to become artist, Bedouin, Bohemian, 


that M. A. would look worse than ridiculous after 
the name of an historical painter, or a marker at 
a billiard-table. I answered that he had my con- 
sent to any course of life he chose to adopt—a 
consent wrung from a shattered pride and ruined 
hopes—and that I was too indifferent to his fu- 
ture now tointerfere in any of the details of its 
But he did not know that this letter, 
so hard, and stern, and cold as it seemed, was 


disgrace. 


written between tears and sobs; and, in the fit- 
ful bursts of such a storm of passionate anguish, 
as I never thought could sweep through my 


strong and chastened heart. 

He went to Lundon, which he said was the 
only field for him; and, in a short time, he told 
me that he had begun to study art seriously; but 
that he feared he should never make much sub- 
stantial progress. 

Time passed ; fading ever into deeper, duller 
gray, until all the horizon round my life became 
svon black and mourning. 

I need scarcely say what disgust my son’s pro- 
I had always held the artist- 
world as something different to and below our. 


fession caused me, 


selves, and should as soon have expected a child 
of mine to have turned mountebank of a stroll- 
ing company as to havo seen him take ap paint- 
ing asa profession. No one knew, and none 
could see or guess, what I suffered; for I bore 
myself in my own manner, and hardened that I 
But this, coupled with 
the disgrace of his college fallure, nearly broke 
my heart. 


might strengthen myself. 


One day a telegraphic message came from 
Derwent, requiring my instant presence in Lon- 
don. It was the only communication I had had 
from him for above a year; and, until I read his 
address in the message, I did not know where he 
lived. I hesitated at the first moment whether I 
should go or not; but the remembrance of my old 
love, rather than any present affection—no! that 
had been lived down in his disgrace !—determin- 





}ed me. 


And tho evening saw me on my way to 
I arrived at about eleven that night, and 
| drove direct to the obscure street, near Fitzroy 
| Square, where Derwent lived; a part of the town 

I had never known in my former days, and which 

sufficiently shocked me when I saw it. A dirty, 

coarse-looking woman opened the door to me, 


town. 


land, after a long time of insolent scrutiny, ad- 


| mitted me into a narrow hall, the close smell of 


| which, and its neglect and filth, prepared me for 


the scene I had to witness up-stairs. At the top 
of the house, in a low, squalid garret-room, 
worse than any belonging to the meanest peasant 
on my estate, with daub« rather than pictures 
scattered confusedly about it; with dirty strips 


| of red and blue hung round at various points in 


I felt him look at me fixedly, but I did not. 
raise my eyes; and, in a few moments, he strode | 


came, without Derwent's attempting a second so- | 


hideous mockery of the bits of color artists de- 
light in; inthe midst of one tangled mass of 
dirt, confusion, and poverty, crouching in bed 
| beneath a heap of soiled blankets, lay my son, 
my only child, the one-time pride and glory of 
my life. Mercy! how he was changed! I should 
not have known him had i met him unexpected- 
ly; he had not the faintest trace of resemblance 
with his former self. It was another man, more 
hideous and more degraded than the college 
rone who had so shocked and estranged me at 
'Haredale. Bry the side of the bed stood a pretty 
| looking woman, her hair dishervelled, her drese 
disordered and dirty; herself evidently a crea- 
ture of the humblest class of society; but witha 
certain frank good-nature in the midst of her vul- 
| garity that I could imagine might have prepos- 
| seased some who were not quite eo exclusive as 
myself, She gave me a broad, bold stare when 
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| Tentered, not moving from her place till Der- 
| went sald ina languid tone, « My mother, Melly,” 
when she got up from the bed and offered me her 
hand, 
tit. 
| Oh! how glad Tain you have come!’ 
| IT turned to Derwent, and T felt that my lips 
| were set and my brows contracted, as I looked 
| wt him inquiringly., IT fancied that T saw a blush 
) cross his pale, haggard faee, as he answered my 
| sileut inquiry by, « My wife, mother,’? adding as 
he took her hand, « and a good wife, too!’ 
| Ido not know what strange feeling took pos- 
session of me; but all the room grew dark, my 
son and that terrible creature faded into small 
dim specks; I thought I was dying, and fell 
prone on the floor, for IT fainted—the first and 
only time in my life that such a thing happened 
When I recovered, I found they had 
placed me on the bed by my son; that fearful 
woman bending over me and tending me, I must 
confess, carefully and tenderly enough. Der- 
went was weeping; sobbing passionately. I felt 
his tears fall hot on my hand, as he kissed it 
again and again, I was bewildered. There was 
evidently a mystery in all thi« beneath the mere 
surface of degradation easy enough to read. But 
I was afraid of nothing now; it seemed to me as 
if nothing could be worse to hear than the shock. 
ing fact of his marringe with such a woman. 

When I had recovered sufficient: physical 
strength to speak and move, I withdrew myself 
from Derwent'’s side, and placed myself on a 
chair, fronting them both, 

‘Tell me frankly,’’ I said, “the meaning of 
all this. Why have you sent forme? Why are 
you in this state?) Why do I find you living the 
squalid life of a pauper, when your allowance 
ought to have kept you like a gentleman?) Why 
have you married so far out of your own sphere?”’ 
And I shuddered, and they both saw I shudder- 
ed. Without, too, telling me that you were 
even engaged ? Tell me what it all means!”’ 

‘¢ It was a long story, mother,’’ said Derwent, 
trying hard to speak in a composed voice, but 
failing sadly in the effort, poor soul. ‘I have 
been unfortunate, and I have been guilty, and 
between the two’ (here he smiled with a flash of 
reckless galety more painful to witness than any 
despair) «I am done for, I have lost at play, 
heavily, the officers are after me, and I want you 
te save me, mother !”’ 

« What do you mean, Derwent ?”’ I asked, for 
he spoke so fast, and in such a changed voice— 
so weak, and yet so hoarse—that I, confused yet 
by my own eudden fuilure of strength, could not 
follow half he said. 

«I have committed forgery,’’ said Derwent, 
with terrible distinctness, «and if I cannot re- 
deem the bill before to-morrow at noon, I shall 
be arrested as a felon. Besides all this, I am 
dying of fever and ague.”’ 

Here that woman bent over him and kissed 
him, and I heard her whisper : 

««No, my Derwent, you shall not die if Melly’s 
love can saye you !”” 

Had I been a man—had I been even a pas- 
sionate woman—I should have struck her. I 
never knew before what passion might arise 
from mingled jealousy and disgust. But I con- 
quered myself, and said in a cold, measured 
voico— 

‘* And what do you ask me to do for you, Der- 
went ?”’ 

I saw my son's lips quiver; I saw that wo- 
man’s face flush, and her hand involuntarily 
clench, as she set her teeth, as if to keep back 
rebellious words. But Derwent, who had my 
blood in him, answered as coldly as I had 
spoken— 

‘*T want you to pay the forged bill, mother, 
and so to rescue me from the hulks.”’ 

«* For how much, Derwent ?”’ 

‘For five thousand pounds!” 

«I have not got it,” I said. «I have not 
above twenty pounds at my bankers; with your 
allowance I live now up to my full income, and 
have not saved.” 

«Is there nothing to sell ?”’ exclaimed the wo- 
man, savagely, her large black eyes glaring at me 
from under her tangled hair. 

« Hush, Melly!’ said Derwent; “do not in- 
terfere, you will only do harm, and make bad 
worse.” 

««Curses on her proud, cold heart!’’ I heard her 
matter. ‘It is she who has brought you to this 
by her pride aad want of love!”’ 

« Well, mother,” said Derweat, “I cannot ad- 


T was astonished—too startled to refuse 
She shook mine warmly, saying,— 


to me, 





vise you what to do. 
tor my own act. My last chance was to send to 
you; if that fils me, Tecan meet my fate like a 
man, 
now that the punishment must come, I will not 
nocenee, T have been mad, reckless, headstrong, 
unprincipled 
to the list.” 


I will not add unmanly cowardice 


my heart. Had he cowered or whined, I should 
have left him to his fate; but the indomitable 
manhood with which he fronted his fate—sick, ill, 
deserted, as he was—filled me with an adiniration 
that stood somewhat instead of my old love. I 
felt my eyelids droop over my swollen eyes. I 
rose from my chair—not passionately, and yet 
with some irrepressible signs of emotion—I laid 
my hand on his shoulder, and said, (Oh! how I 
tried to steady my faltering voice, and how I 
failed !): 

*¢ I will not let you suffer, Derwent! To-mor- 
row before noon, this fearful evidence against 
you shall be cancelled and destroyed. Sleep in 
peace—you have still a mother for your hour of 
need,’? 

**God bless you, mother!’ cried Derwent, 
flinging his wasted arms round me, and burying 
his face in my bosom; and, “Oh, you have 
something of a mother's heart in you, after all,” 
said the woman, in a softened voice, passing her 
coarse hand caressingly over my shoulders, But 
through all the fur and velvet of my dress I felt 
her touch, like a repelling magnet, and shivered. 
She took her hand away, more sadly I fancied 
than insolently; and I felt sorry that I had al- 
lowed my repugnance to be seen. 

‘Ah, mother!” said Derwent, “you and I 
have been unfairly matched. I needed a freer 
life than that which you gave me when under your 
control, and the consequence was, what it always 
is, that, when I got my liberty, I carried it into 
license. And license leads to sin, mother, and 
sin tocrime. It isa fatal union, but an inevi- 
table one. If it had not been for Melly, here, I 
should have been utterly lost; but she saved me 
when almost too late though, by giving me some- 
thing to love and live for. She is not of your sta- 
tion, mother,” continued Derwent, while the wo- 
man laughed, and chimed in with—« Thank God, 
no! Iam no cold lady.” But she has a heart 
that would do honor to a throne, and a power of 
love that you, mother, ought to envy. I was glad 
to make my wife of one who dared be natural and 
dared be free.’’ 

«Tam glad, Derwent, that yon are contented 
with your choice,” said I coldly, for I could not 
feign pleasure or participation; «our lives are 
too far sundered now to make your surroundings 
matters of much consequence tome. You have 
made your own life; and, be it ill or well, little 
of its shadow or sunshine can fall upon me.’’ 

‘‘Qh, mother!’’ said poor Derwent, bursting 
into tears, «‘ be, for once, good and loving to me. 
I am weak and broken now, and you do not know 
how I have longed—hungered, mother—for your 
voice and words; could they be only more loving 
and more kindly than they used tobe. Oh, mo- 
ther! if you had been softer to me; if you had 
drawn me to you, and made yourself my friend, 
not only my monitress; if you had been more 
the woman, and less the mere abstract principle, 
you might have saved me from all that has be- 
fallen me. God knows, I do not mean to reproach 
you,”’ he added, passionately, ‘ still less to throw 
on you the responsibility for sins which I alone 
ought to bear. You followed the instincts of 
your own nature; and, if that nature did not 
accord with the needs of mine, that was not your 
fault, only my misfortune,” he added, with a faint 
attempt at his old wild levity, but failing as once 
before, and falling to broken, child-like, yet not 
coward weeping again. 

And something broke in me too. My pride 
fell from me, like ice under the breath of sum- 


never taken him since he had lain cradled there 
in childhood. His wife, too—the artist’s model, 
the low-born daughter of a day laborer, the wo- 
man whose antecedents I knew and felt would 
not bear close scratiny—even she I suffered to 
kiss my cheek, and checked the shivur of disgust 
while she did so. 

Bat do not think that I am one of those lying 
pretences of instantaneous conversion. I did all 
for my boy that I promised. I redeemed his 





forged bil; J sold my estate, and established 


If you have not got the | 
monoy, and will not raise it for me, T must suffer | 


Ihave been the only one to blame; and | 


Whine over my fate, nor swear T was ill-used ine | 


There was something In his tone which went to | 


mer, and I took my son to my heart as I had | 


— 


him in comfort and respectability. But—that 
done, and dond with iron perves and unfeeling 
heart throughout—T: hing an adieu for 
ever, changed my name, and left the countsy, 
never to return. I could not live in England un- 
der the altered conditions of fortane and my 
child's social retrogression—I, who had held my 
head so high, who had worn the immaculate 
ermine with never a stain on its whiteness—I 
could not stay to be the scorn, where I had 80 
long been the envy of my circle. No, the pride 
| which the excitement of passion had been able 
to meet, could not be destroyed What I was 
| then I must still continue to be. My nature was 
| not one either to change or to bend. I had never 
| been able to contemplate disgrace with philose- 
phy. Ina country where I shall not be known, 
land under an assumed name, I may once more 
| walk with my former dignity. If lower, accord 
ing to our ideas, im social surroundings, at the 
least I shall be untouched in moral pride. Ne 
one there, can poling te me as the mother of a 
possible felon; no one there, can say that a false 
_etucation bore fatal fruit, and that pride and ex» 
clusiveness produced degradation and rain, 


j 
a 
| 








THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


| 


| A-room ip the principal inn of a country towa 
, had the reputation of being haunted. Nobody 
| Would sl ep in it, and it was therefore shut up; but 

i so happened that at an election the inn was chock 
| full, and there was onlt the haunted room unoceu- 
| pied. A gentleman's gamekeeper came to the inn, 

exceedingly fatigued by along journey, and wanted 

a bed. He was informed that unless he chose te 

occupy the haunted room, he must seek a bed 
| elsowjpre. «Haunted !? exclaimed he; « stuff 
; and nonsense! I'isleep in it! Ghost or de- 
; mon, I'l have a look at what haunts it.’ Ac. 

conting'y, after fortifying himself with a pipe 

and tankard, he took up his quarters in the 

haunted chamber, and retired to rest. He had 
, hot lain down many minutes when the bed shook 
j under him most fearfully. He aprang out of 
| bed, effuck a light (for he had taken the precau. 
_ tion to place a box of lucifer matches by his bed. 

tide), and made a careful examination of the 
‘room, but conld discover nothing. The coura- 
| geous fellow would not return to bed, but re- 
| mained watching for some time. Presently he 
saw the bed shake violently; the floor was firm; 
nothing moved but the bed. Determined, if pos- 
sible, to find out the cause of this bed-quake, he 
looked jn the bed, under the bed, and near the 
bed, and not seeing anything to account for the 
shaking, which every now and then seemed to 
seize on the bed, he at last pulled it from the 
wall, Then the «murder came out.” The 
sign- board of the inn was fastened to the outer 
wall by # nut and screw, which came through te 
the back of the bed, and when the wind swung 
the sign-board to and fro, the movement was com | 
municated to the bed, causing it to shake In the 
| most violent manner, The gamekeepor, delight. 
ed at having hunted up the ghost, informed the 
landlord the next morning of the real nature of 
his unearthly visitor, and was handsomely re- 
warded for rendering a room, hitherto useless, 
now quite serviceable. All the ghost stories on 
record might no doubt have been traced to simi- 
lar sources, if those to whom the “ ghosts’’ ap- 
peared had been as «« plucky” as our gamekeeper. 








“THE OLD, OLD STORY!” 


(Suggested by the print of the Dablin Art Union. 
qutunie 
The old, old story! ah! *tis never old, 
For ever new, by every lover told ; 
Heard in all tongues, whisper’d in every clime— 
Love! always young, in past and present time ! 
Tn hall or cot, ’neath tent or spreading tree, 
On peaceful earth, or on the foaming sea! 
What charms can boast the tales of pride and glory, 
Compared te that, the oft: told, old, old stery ? 


Oh! soul-entrancing flame! that breaks the gloom 
Of care and strife, bidding hope's flow'rets bloom ¢ 
Thy sunny rays through darkness cheer and bless, 
O'er saddest hours shed beams of happiness | 
The fainting pulse revives with Love's warm breath : 
In change, unehangeable, ‘ stronger than death !’* 
The crown of victory! the meed of glory! 
Eclipaed by Love !—it is the old, old story. 


E’en high-born dames both fond and tim!d prove, 
Forgetting pride, yield to the power of Love! 
The village maiden hears with glowing cheek 
The youthful swain in artless language speak ; 
With ear jaclined, she lists what he would tell, 
Her senses ’raptured by the potent spell ! 

What is ambition’s dream of wealth and glory? 

Love rules the heart '—such fs the old, old story! 

MRS, VALENTINE ROBERTS. 





A Lion Apventors in Sovrnsrn Araica.— 
Oa our route homeward, we halted at a spot 
where a novel scene once occurred, and which 
was described by an individual who witnessed it 
when a boy. Near a very small fountain, which 
was shown to me, stood a camel thorn-tree. It 
was a stiff tree, about twelve feet high, with a’ 
flat, bushy top. Many years ago, the relator, 
then a boy, was returning to his village, and ha. 
ving turned aside to the fountain for a drink, lay 
down on the bank, and fellasleep. Being awoke 
by the piercing rays of the sun, be saw, through: 
the bush behind which he lay, a giraffe browsing 
at ease on the tender shoots of the tree, and, to’ 
his horror, a iion, creeping like a cat, only a 
dozen yards from him, preparing to pounce on 
his prey. The lion eyed the giraffe for a few 
moments, his body gave a shake, and he bound-’ 
ed into the air, to seize the head of the animal, 
which instantly turned his stately neck, and the! 
lion, missing his gresp, fell on his back in the’ 
centre of the mass of thorns, like spikes, and 
the giraffe bounded over the plain. The boy in- 
stantly followed his example, expecting, as # 
matter of course, that the enraged lion would 
soon find his way to the earth. Some time after- 
wards, the people of the village, who seldom 
visited that spot, saw the eagles hovering in the 
air; and as it is almost always e certain sign that 
the lion has killed game, or some animal is lying 
dead, they went to the place, and sought in vain, 
till, coming under the lee of the tree, their olfac- 
tory nerves directed them to where the lion lay 
dead in his thorny bed. I still found some of his 
bones under the tree, and hair on its branches, to 
convince me of what I scarcely could have credit- 
ed. The lion will sometimes manage to mount 
the back of a giraffe, and, fixing his sharp claws 
into each shoulder, gnaw away till he reaches the 
vertebrae of the neck, when both fall; and oft- 
times the lion is lamed for his trouble. If the 
giraffe happens to be very strong, he succeeds in 
bringing his rider to the ground. Among those 
that we shot on our journey, the healed wounds 
of the lion’s claws on the shoulder, and marks of 
his teeth on the back of the neck, gave us ocu- 
lar demonstration that two of them hed carried 
the monarch of the forest on their backs, and yet. 


come off triumphant.—Missionary Journal. 


OF" The old English mile was about equal im 
round numbers to one and a-half of the moder 








standard miles. 
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Paas, April 23rd, 1857. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 

His Majesty, the Emperor, driving his favor- 
Me little light carriage, a tandem, of the make 
called hore an mericaine, on Monday last, came 
within an inch of a serious accident. The horses 
taking fright at the splashing of a water-cart, 


turned round ata right angle, dashing on to the | 


pavement. Luckily, a scaffulding put up before 
@ building in course of erection, brought them to 
@ stand-stil) ; and one of the masons, with great 
presence of mind, grasped the reins of the leader, 
and so stopped the wild carocr of the frightened 
animals, 

A vigorous onslaught against the assumption 
of titles by people having no right to affix these 
handics to their names, is now being prepared 
by the Government. The passion for titles being 
very strong here as elsewhere, not only persons 
who really possess a title, but those who do not, 


are accustomed to seize on every opportunity of 


parading the euphonious additions so highly 
prized; and the French custom of representing 
all titles, even the highest, by the word Monsieur, 
renders the assumption in question particularly 
easy. Thus, the Duke de La Rochfoucauld, the 
Princess de Poix, the Count de Caumont, for in- 
stance, are usually spoken of as Monsicur de La 
Rochfoucauld, Madame de Poix, Monsieur de 
Caumont. 


la Perte, to have scraped together, in Paris, 
money enough to gild the wings of his ambition, 
he begins the process by a gradual traneforma- 
tion of his name. His cards, which formerly 
Dore the simple inscription of M. Jean Ribeaud, 
now read M. J. Ribeaud (de la Perte), the name 
of the native village being modestly intercalated 
between a couple of brackets. The next stage in 
the process will be as follows: M. Ribeaud de la 
Perie, the brackets being forgotten, so that the 
mame of the village now appears as a patronymic, 
implying that such village is the appanage of him 
who wears its name. Another step witnesses 
the devel pment of the upspringing nobility into 
M. R. dela Perte ; and still another step, into M. 
de la Perie. For the greater number of aspirers, 
this last stage, substituting a name of noble form 
for the plebeian name of their forefathers, is suf- 
ficient ; but in others of still loftier desire, a final 
fatercalation is ventured upen, and ihe ciderant 
Jean Ribeaud, obscure native of an obscure cor- 


ner of some remote Department, becomes, by a 


final turn of the kaleidescope, M. le Baron, Count 


or Marquis dela Pere, in right of his own patient 


and ingenious good pleasure. The upper circles, 
being constantly exposed to the invasions of a 
host of sclf-dubbed nobility, are growing restive 
under the infliction; and stringent measures are 
about to be adopted for the verification of all 
titles, and the prosecution of the wearers of du- 
bious ones. 


While innumerable sham titles are threatened 
with ignominious extinction, bona fide ones, with 
all their usual advantages of wealth and provi- 
sion, not unfrequently become the lot of the bril- 
Mant stars of the Parisian stage, who, in many 
eases, have married into noble and titled fami- 
lies. One of these fortunate individuals, the 
well-known actress Mile. Adeline W——, disap- 
peared from a theatre of the Boulevards about 
five years ago, to the great regret of one of the 
company, who was paying his addresses to her, 
and flattered himself with being in a fair way to 
win the lady’s good graces. Not a word was 
heard of the missing actress; some thought she 
had drowned hersclf, others believed her to be 
gone to America. 
the theatre to which the fair Adeline formerly 
belonged, and all those who had been in the com- 
pany at the same time with herself, were sur- 
prised by receiving invitations to pass the even- 
ing at the house of the Countess de T——. 
Though unable to guess why they should be in- 
vited by the Countess, whom none of them 
knew, they all took care to do honor to the invi- 
tation. As they arrived at the Countess’s hotel, 
these guests were received by a crowd of valets, 
and ushered into a magnificent saloon, where, 
however, there was nobody to receive them. 
When ali had arrived, the guests, inquisitive, and 
half disposed to imagine that a trick was being 
played off upon them, notwithstanding the as- 
gurance repeated to each, as he entered, by a 
dignified steward in black, that «‘Madame la 
Comtesse begged to be excused for a few mo- 
ments, but would make her appearance very 
shortly’’—began to grow impatient. But they 
did not wait long for the clue to the enigma. 
When the last of the visitors had been ushered 
in, the doors of-a boudoir, at the upper end of 
the drawing-room, were thrown open, and the 
servant announced, ‘“ Madame la Comtesse de 
T.!” and a lady, elegantly dressed, and her face 
beaming with a half-mischievous smile, entered 
the room. Great was the surprise of the visit- 
ors at recognizing, m this lady, their former com- 
panion, Mile. Adeline. She had been a great 
@avorite with them, and they received her with 
open arms. “But we have all been invited here 
‘by the Countess de T.!’’ they exclaimed ; «“ but 
who is she, and what does she want with us? 


snd why does she not come to receive us?’ | 


«¢ But here she is,” cried the fair Adeline, with 
@ merry laugh, “and delighted to see her old 
friends after so long an absence, and to inform 


them, at list, of the happy change which took | 


place in her destiny five yearsago!”’ Her story 
was soon told. The Count de T. had fallen ia 
love with her; but, wishing to avoid any oppo- 
sition on the part of his aristocratic relations, he 
had carried her off from Paris with the utmost 
precaution, and the marriage had been performed 
at T——. The relatives were informed of the 
event by letter; and the happy couple went at 
once to Italy, where they had passed most of 


their time since their marriage, varying their so- | 


joura there with journeying through Switzer- 
land, Spain, and England ; the Count wishing his 
wife to perfect herself in her new character, be- 
fore introducing her to the aristocratic circles of 
Paris. The actors were a little disappointed at 
this histery, for they had hoped she was desirous 
-of returning to the scene of her former engage- 


Suppose an untitled inhabitant of 
gome remote village, say plain Jean Ribeaud, of 


Last week, all the actors of 


affectionately, The cvening passed rapidly and 
merrily ; and after a magnificent supper, Madame 
de T. presented a pocket-book, containing s mu- 
nificent donation, to one of the company, entreat- 
ing him to take charge of the contents, and em- 
ploy them for the benefit of indigent actors. 

The music-loving world has just been made 
exceedingly wroth, by an odious proceeding of 
the Minister of the Interior, under whose foster. 
ing care the operas, theatres, concerts, and so 
forth, are officially placed. Everybody knows 
the Conservatory of Music ; the most maguificent 
musical centre in the world, and whose series of 
Winter Concerts, performed by its members, are 
the ne plus ultra of musical performance in our 
little planet. The hall of the Conservatoire be. 
ing very small, all the boxes are taken by yearly 
subscribers, who hold on to the same, from sea. 
son to season, with the grip of the most energetic 
| determination; consequently it is cxcessively 
| difficult for non-subscribers to become sub- 
scribers; and as to occasional vacancies, they 
are so rare, and so many scores of hungry music- 
_ lovers are hotering about the doors, waiting for 
any stray bit of good luck to take them in, that 
it is next to impossible to get one'sself in. Every 
nook and cranny of the building is occupied by 
eager listeners, who sit contentedly up among 
the rafters, in dark holes, behind the boxes, in 


liers, if the attempt were allowed by the attend- 
ants, Through the 30 years of the existence of 


ticular instrument, and its most accomplished 


Easter Sunday. What, then, was the horror and 
amazement of the audience, at the Good Friday 
Concert, to see a notice on their programmes, to 
the effect that the greater part of these gentlemen 
belonged to the Opera, and a repetition of the 
opera being ordered for Easter Sunday, the usual 
concert on that day would be omitted, and the 
money returned to the ticket-holders! What 
could it mean? Nobody knew; but cverybody 
was furious at the disappointment. 


follows: The Minister had sent to the Conserva 
toire, on Thursday evening, requesting a couple 
of boxes for the next day’s concert. The Con- 
servatoire was in despair, not having a single 


consent, “for love or money,” to immolate itself 
for the satisfaction of his Excellency, The poor 
professors waited on the Minister, expressed 
their regret at the impossibility of giving him the 
boxes demanded, and promised to reserve them 
for him for next winter's concerts, The Minister, 
furious at this refusal, (though he might as well 
have asked for the moon,) ordered that La Faro- 
rite should be brought out at the Opera on Eas. 
ter Monday, thus necessitating a rehearsal on 
Sunday, and thereby rendering it impossible for 
the Easter concert to be given. The angry func- 
tionary, moreover, caused it to be intimated to 
the members of the Conscrvatory that they need 
not attempt to ward off the blow, by giving the 
Easter Concert on another day, as he was deter- 
mined to prevent this, by ordering a representa- 
tion at the Opera for any day they should choose ! 
These artists, whose pay is very small, notwith- 
standing the honor of their position, and who 
count on the concerts they are allowed to give 
during the winter, to eke out their salaries, were 
thus put to a heavy pecuniary loss; and the sub- 
scribers were deprived of the pleasure, so cagerly 
looked for, of assisting at the usual concert. But 
the indignation excited by this stretch of authori- 
ty, and the odiousness of its motive, was so great 
that, at the last moment, the Minister withdrew 
the order for the Monday performance, and an 
advertisement was sent to the journals, stating 
that «« his Excellency was unwilling to accept the 
sacrifice of the professors of the Conservatoire, 
and had countermanded the representation at the 
Opera, in order not to interfere with the giving 
of the Easter Concert at the Conservatory.”’ But 
it was too late; there had not been time to allow 
of any rehearsal, and consequently the concert 
could not be given after all—to the great sorrow 
of the ticket-holders, who went to the building, 
only to find it closed. I mention this incident as 
a sign of the results to which France, with all its 
yearnings after «« Liberty,”’ has arrived, through 
its mania of leaving everything to be concentrated 
in the hands of the government. 

Concerts are very rife just now. Among them 
may be mentioned the late concert given by M. 
de la Nux, a young pianist of most signal ta- 
lent, who executes the most incredibly difficult 
passage with all the case and grace of a nightin- 
gale hymning the moon ; and who is, if possible, 
almost more remarkable for the exquisite deli- 
| cacy and feeling of his softer passages, than for 
| the force and precision of his louder ones. He 
| is certainly destined to occupy a very high place 
in the musical world, both as a performer and as 
|a teacher, in both of which capacities he is 
| equally admirable ! 
| Fromthe “sublime” of Mozart and Beethoven, 
| to the ‘ridiculous’ of the Cirque Napoleon 
| there is but a step; and the performances of 
| dogs and monkeys at the latter, renders this step, 
for once, worth the taking. This singular troop, 
on its first appearance under its leader, Mr. Hod- 
| son, was so frightened by the lights and music of 
the circus, that nothing could be done with them. 
But their emotion has passed off and they go 
| through with a series of astounding performances 
| of which I reserve fuller details for a future oc- 
| casion, as I must find room for afew extracts 
‘from a letter I have just received from a very 
clever and very beautiful Parisienne, who has 

lately emigrated to Algiers, in the neighborhood 
| of which town she has purchased a country seat. 
This charming person, remarkable for her ele. 
| gance and taste, was engaged to a young officer 
| who fell in the Crimea. Refusing a host of lovers, 

all eager to fill the place thus left vacant, Mlle. 
| D——— has resolved on a life of celibacy ; and 
| having adopted a favorite niece, has now settled 
| in Algiers, where her brother occupies a post un- 
der the Government. 








' 
| She says “My house is very pretty, about 





this unrivalled orchestra—of which every per- | 
former is the most finished musician for his par- | 


The secret of this disappointing order was as | 
| which I expended all the little skill in the art of 


| 
' 
} 


professor—it has never failed to give a concert on | 





standing-place, even, at its command, and know. | 
ing that not a soul in possession of tickets woald 





| twenty minutes’ drive from the town, and stands | 


in a ravine so picturesquely beautiful, that I am | 


| never tired of admiring my prospect. My gar- | 


dens slope downwards on the sides of two moun- 
| tains; from my terraces I look over a wide ex- 
| panse of country, and a broad line of sca on the 
| other hand. At the bottom of the gardens 
| runs a brook, which sends me to sleep every 

night with its delicious murmurs. I wish my pen 


my little Marguerite are on their way to join me; 
and I shall then be perfectly happy. * * * I 
have few neighbors the Arabs; these I 
like much, they are so gentle and Intelligent. 
We are already excellent friends. A lady from 
Algiers took mo, a short time since, to the wed- 
ding of the beautiful young daughter of Prince 
Mustapha, ono of the principal chieftains of Alge- 
ria. His dwelling is a superb palace, in Moorish 
style; courts, fountains, mattings, low couches, 
and ail the accessories we have become so fami- 
liar with In the Arabian Nights. The wedding 
lasted six days, with great feasting, and endless 
ecremonies. The dresses of the bride were of 
the utmost splendor, and there seemed to be no 


end to her wardrobe. Three times a day did her tor 


maidens change her foilette, and that in the pre- 
sence of a hundred guests! It secmed to be a 
part of the programme of the festival. What 


most surprised me in the dress of the bride was of defe 





| 


i 


the profusion of gold spangles which they fasten. | 


ed upon her hair and eyebrows with perfumed 
paste, and the two gold stare with which her 
cheeks were adorned in the same manner. 

«Her long braids of shining black hair, falling 
on her shoulders, and then bound up on the top 
of the head, were surmounted with a magnificent 
crown of diamonds. Her hands were dyed black; 
her feet encased in little red slippers. the leather 


the corridors, &c., and would probably consent | being thickly covered with embroideries of pre- 
to climb up among the burners of the chande- | cious stones, 


She wore full pantaloons of white 
silk; and a blue vest, embroidered with silver, 
with sleeves of delicate tulle embroidered with 
smal! pearls. Round her waist a flowing sash 
of red silk and gold; and over the whole, a long 
veil of the finest gold gauze, covered with pearls 
and rubies. I never saw anything so picturesquely 
beautiful as this costume. Among the guests I 


counted eight Arab princesses, relations of the | 


bride, and as richly dressed as herself. Her wo- 
men were as black as ebony; and all in striking 
and brilliant costumes, Those of the men were 
equally magnificent, and many of them really of 
very pleasing effect. 
could not understand them, thongh they seemed 
to be very affecting, and formed many striking 
tableaur. 1 offered to the bride a bouquet of 


As to the ceremonies, I 


roses and rosebuds, on the putting together of 


nosegay-making, of which you know me to be a 
little vain; she seemed greatly pleased with my 
gift, and presented me with a bunch of the glori- 
ous double jessamines of this land of flowers and 
perfumes. 


| 
| 














AGAINST FEVER AND AGUB. 


Rdeipameary, of the Metlonnl Obesevetory, te } until the whole tree is hung in the drapery of 


an article in the Rural New Yorker, gives an ac- 


count of an experiment, made by himself the 


past 
Flower as a safeguard against fever and aguc. 


He found his residence at the Observatory so 


disturbed by this disease, as to require his fami- 


ly to be away four or five months of the year; 
two or three relays of watchmen were required 
in course of the sickly season; and a stranger 
was Jiable to attack, by simply walking through 
the grounds after night. 


to keep his palace, but « a stronger than he comes 
upon him, and overcomes him.” Tle very natu- 
rally casts about him for some efficient method 
nee. Walls and battlements were no pro- 
tection; his watchmen were struck down in his 
presence, and all common methods were of no 
avail. What was to be done? IZHe has the sub 


ject before him for years, takes the advice of wise 


men, and, after exhausting all his resources, 


when it might have been fairly supposed that 


| such a prophet would do « some great thing,’’ he 


takes his gardener and plants sun flower seed, 

that, at the proper time, he might have a barri- 

cade of sun flowers to keep off the chills! 
Attributing the sickness to malaria, caused by 


decay of vegetable matter in the surrounding | 


| marshes, he argued that a vigorous growth ot 


| 


,; tion to make themselves useful. 


living plants between the house and the mars) 
would absorb and appropriate the gases evolved 
from the decay below. This view was confirmed 
by the common remark, that a growth of trees 
proved a protection in like cases; but the trees 
at the time their services are most required here, 
are preparing for the winter, and not in a condi- 
It was there- 
fore necessary to get up something for the occa- 


sion. Something with size and absorbing power 


; Which should be in active growth at the right 


We were most hospitably received | 


by her family; and I never spent a pleasanter | 


Gay.” 


The Grand-Duke Constantine has arrived at 


Toulon; we shall have him here, and make a’ 


wonderful fuss over him, in the course of the 
coming week. An acrolite has fallen near Col- 


weg to the great joy of the savants; and a ter- | the Observatory for the first time escaped entire- 
rible sunken rock, (called the Rose, though it! 


might be more appropriately called fhe Thorn !) 
off the harbor of Brest, has just been blown up 


time. Ife takes a hint now trom an old woman's 


fancy to plant sun flowers about her 


log 


‘: 
& cadin, 


because they were +s healthy , or an old negro’s 
notion to adorn his pig-stye with the same plant 
forthe same purpose. A jewel on a dung-hill 
is not on that account the less a jewel to the 
Philosopher, and he determines to test its worth 
at any rate. 

He makes a belt on the sides of the grounds 
next the marshes, has it deeply dug and well 
manured, for he wants a rank, vigerous growth, 
plants his seed, and in due time his sun flowers 
with banners.”’ 
the 


must have been like 
The result 


“an 
that 


army 


was, whereas President's 


, house and neighboring localitics were more than 


| usually affected by ague and fever, the watchmen at 


very successfully, to the great joy of the seafaring | 


population. 

News from Constantinople narrates the grand 
festivities that were taking place at one of the 
Imperial palaces, to celebrate the first attempts 
of the learned tutors to ins‘illa knowledge of the 
alphabet into the minds of a batch of the young- 


est children of Sultan Medjid. The first spelling- | 


lessons are always given to these little creatures 
in presence of the entire Court, and with a very 
pompous religious ceremonial. QUANTUM. 





Dirricutties oF GettTinG MARRiep AND Com- 
MITTING SuIcipDE IN PrvussiA.—Are you in good 
health and of sound constitution? If not, don’t 
think of falling in love with a German lady. 
Though she, dear creature, may have drawn 
up to her own mind a creditor and debtor ac- 


count of the evil and the good, and decided on | 


incurring the hazard; the Police Physician may 
not prove exactly of that train of mind. He may 


be inexorable; if both the lady and yourself are | 


poor I have no doubt he would be. 
Pandora‘s legacies the only sufficient cause for 
putting Hymen in fetters, according to the senti- 
ments of a Prussian Police Physician. He goes 
into the delicate question of appropriate age. 
Should your inamorata be older than scems to 
him fit, or the bridegroom elect too young, or 
both too young or too old, he again interposes 
his cruel authority. To do him justice, the 
Police Physician does not consider it a part of his 
duty to learn the state of your or the lady’s 
banking accounts, your chance of legacies, re- 
venues, postobits, your funded or landed wealth, 


or any other form the good things of Plutus may | 


for you or the lady assume; but other function- 


aries do this for you—bad luck to them; so all | 


things considered, it is no joke to get married in 
Prussia. You fret and chafe and threaten self- 
destruction. Well, of that you are the best 
judge ; but take my advice—if you would avoid 
being made a scarecrow of, a warning and exam- 
ple to all future suicidal consumptive lovers, be 
consumptive to the end. Don’t hang yourself, or 
blow out your brains; as for poison, you can’t 


Nor are | 





get it;—tar yourself, and set fire to it; jump into | 


the nearest glass-furnace; or, Mokanna-like, 
plunge into» carboy of oil-of-vitriol. Lastly, if 
all these resgurces are wanting, hire a boat, tic a 
stone to your feet, row out into the middle of a 
river, scuttle your boat, and go down. That 
abominable Police Physician, he has positive or- 
ders to dissect every suicide ; to record the exact 
cause of death, and to send any malformed or 
abnormal organ to the nearest anatomical mu- 
seum. This he would infallibly do. 





No Dancer From rae Comtna Comer.—The | 
| land) tends to elucidate the character of the con- 
If strong and thick, it implies con. | 


possible collision of a comet with the earth is 
now attracting considerable attention from a silly 


rumor that a French or German savan has pre- | 


| go near them. 





dicted such an event to occur on the 17th of | 


June next. 
ferred to has utterly disclaimed any such predic- 


The distinguished astronomer re- | 


} 
} 


ly. This is not « proof,” as Lieut. M. remarks, 
“but it is worth further trial at any rate.”’ 


“Tue Living Man’s Grave.”’—Close to the 
church of Moy, in Scotland, is a circular hollow 


surrounded with high rocks, and accessible only | 
Here it was that | 
Donald Fraser, the blacksmith of the chief of | 


through one narrow entrance. 


Mackintosh, defeated Lord Loudon, who com- | 


manded the King’s troops at Inverness during 
the rebellion of 1745 and 1746. Quite close to 
this spot is also a green spot, Uaigh au duine 


Cheo, * the living man’s grave, 


following tradition is connected. A dispute hay- 


ing arisen concerning their marches between the | 
Laird of Mackintosh and the Laird of Dunma- | 


glass, the latter offered to find a man who would 


declare upon oath that the spot indicated by him | 


was the exact march, with the condition, that if 
found to swear falsely, the witness was to be 
buried alive. 


THE SUN FLOWER A PROTECTION | 


season, to test the agency of the Sun | 


This was a serious mat- | 
The strong man was not sufficiently armed | 


with which the | 


Reraovvetive Powsa or Fiotn.—A singh 
| atom of Spanish moas attaches itself to a southern 
tree; every moment and hour, day and night, 
summer and winter, it steadily extends itself, 
| death. 

The toad-stool mushroom, so deadly in its na- 
, ture, is the work of a night, and augments with 
| wonderful rapidity. 

+} So it is with a low grade of animal and vege- 


table growth, which feeds on filth, and reproduces | 


| itself with the utmost celerity, thus spreading its 
area, and concentrating its corruptive and de- 
structive agencies, sweeping away human 


llike chaff, 


perceptible to the naked eye, have something 


immeasurably more minute, which answer to 
and at- 
taching themselves to all moist surfaees, begin 
to grow. Thus it that spots of 
filth need but « little moisture and 
to breed their deadly 


scatter their leprous diseases far and wide. 


seeds, Which flying in every direction 
instantly is 
neglected 
warmth contagions, and 


Let every family, then, remember that each 
particle ot damp dirt about their dwellings is a 
plague spot, and let ld be 
knowingly 


a single moment 


every servant ond ch 


visited with the severest re proof, who 


permits its continuance for 


? 


| Veterinary Journal 





How tary Doctor Horers in Asia Mixorn.— 
The following paragraph is copied from Neal's 
‘ Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor ;:"’- 

In Acre there is a plentiful supply of Turkish 


veterinary surgeons; and about the most curious 
sight Lever witnessed was a horse under treat- 
ment by these practitioners, First, they threw 


it on the ground, by tying its four feet or hoofs 
los 


sO ¢ ‘ly together that it became as helpless as 


an infant; then a tight bandage was placed over 
the nose and mouth, only leaving suflicient space 
for the animal to breathe. A Turkish pipe, con- 
taining tobacco, bang, hashish, cuseus, and other 
narcotics, Was inserted in one of the nostrils, and 
aspark being placed upon the bowl, the horse 
immediately involuntarily inhaled the stupefying 
smoke; which had the effect, after a very short 
period, of rendering it unconscious of what was 
going on. Then the skill of surgery was brought 
into play, and the fetlock of the poor brute being 
laid open, a perfect hive of worms, deposited by 
a ily common in some parts of the desert between 
Damascus and Bagdad, was duly extracted. The 
wound was closed up with pitch sticking-plaster, 
and the bands being unloosened, buckets of cold 
water Were thrown over the horse, who quickly 
The 


and in a few days afterwards, so effective had 


revived, foot was now placed in a sling, 


been the operation, the horse was fit to pursue 
| his daily avocations. 


RaiLroips in tuk Deserts FRoM 


At a 


DAaNGarerR TO 


| 
| 
| OsrRicuEs.- ball recently given at the 


Hotel de Ville, Paris, a group, among which was | 


the Seerctary of Ferouk Khan, were discussing 


the merits of the Euplhi ites Valley Railroad. 


‘Your country,’’ said a lady to the Secretary, 
« Yes, if the 
The 
culties of execution are very great and numer- 
‘Certainly, but the 


a) 


‘will then be very near to us.” 


| project should be accomplished! 


| ous.” English engineers 


| will surmount them.” « Oh!” replicd the young 
Persian, with an air of cunning, «there is one 
against which their science must fail; all these 
| deserts are peopled with ostriches.”’ 
« Well, these birds, you kuow, digest iron; they 
| will eat the road up!” 
| which the Persian was declared a spiritua! far- 


ceur! 


| ov A Conventent Arriicrion.—A blind man, 


The man, when brought forward | led by a dog, wandering in the streets of Paris, | 


to the spot, swore by the head under his bonnet had his dog seized by some one passing; in- 


and the earth under his feet, that he stood on | 


Dunmaglass’s land. On being examined, how- 


ever, it was found that he had filled his shoes | 


stantly opening his eyes, he gave chase, and, 


overtaking the thief, cudgelled him severely, 


after which he closed his eyes, and fell to beg- 


partly with soil from the acknowledged property | ging again. 


of Dunmaglass, and that he had a cock’s head in | 


G- Small talk is the small change of life; 


his bonnet, probably that he might save his own, | there is no getting on without it. 


and that he might not be considered perjured for | 


swearing by the head of acock. He was, how- 


oo « We acquiesce no longer so readily as 


Bas : s 
| did our grandfathers in the severance between 


. . . ° ° | . . . . . 
ever, adjudged guilty, and paid the penalty of his | public and private virtue. We feel more than 
mental reservation by being buried alive on the | ever that we may fairly demand, in those of pub- 


spot. 


Bicotry.—When the Baptists of Hartford be- 


| happiness of the fireside.”’ 


gin to hold public services, an over zealous mem- | 


ber of Dr. Strong's society called upon him, and 


asked him if he knew that John Bolles had start- | 


ed an opposition mecting ? 
‘© No,”’ said he, « when—where ?”” 
‘Why, at the old court house.” 


«Oh, yes, I knew it,” the doctor carelessly re- | 
plied; «but it is not an opposition meeting. | 


They are Baptists, to be sure, but they preach 
the same doctrine that I do. 
and hear him.’’ 


«So am I,” 
need not prevent us wishing them well. 
had better go.” 


You 


‘No,’ said the man with energy, «I shan’t | 


Dr. Strong, ain’t you going to do 
something about it ?”’ 

«s What ?”’ 

«« Stop it, can’t you?” 

«¢ My friend,”’ said the doctor, seriously, «John 


Bolles is a good man, and will surely go to hea- | 
| ven. 


If you and I get there we shall meet him, 


and we had better, therefore, cultivate a pleasant | 


acquaintance with him here.”’’ 





You had better go | 


} 
| OG@ Salad was a rare treat in England in the 
| 


lic station and exalied rank, that kind of excel. 
lency which makes the safeguard of home and the 


09” Good is stronger than evil. A single real- 


a gallon of dough; it can leaven the mass.— 
| Reade. 


society shows us what we are.—Cecil. 
oo” Man 
| would be without invention and without reason. 

OF How Extremes Mert.—There is a great 
| difference in the way (we mean the street) that 


without desire 


|tuck up his sleeves; but if itis a Frenchman— 
mind you notice him well, the next time—he 
turns up his trowsers ! 
} arms of the Frenchman are his feet. 
O0G~ Knowledge directs practice, yet practice 
increases knowledge. 


early part of the reign of Henry Eighth. Queen 
Catharine, when she wished for one, had to send 
to Holland or Flanders for it. 


| 


| 


o>” A farmer returning home in his wagon 


| after delivering a load of corn, is a more certain 


The state of the hair on the head (says Dr. Hol- | 


stitution. 
siderable tone or energy of the vital powers. If, 
on the other hand, it is thin, soft, or silky—prone 
to grow in length rather than in strength—the 


animal system is almost invariably weak, and the | ,, 
bd ’ |} US6 pret 


tion, asserting in a published letter that the only | disposition of the individual is not unfrequently 


comets in sight, or expected, move in paths | mild, easy, and destitute of enterprise, rarely | 
which do not coincide with that of the earth at | displaying qualities which indicate force of intel. | 


any point, and that the chances are exactly on a_ lect. We may further remark, as the result of 


par with those of a collision of an omnibus in the 


streets of London with another in the streets of , 


Paris. 


Comets can never be timed with certainty, as | 
they are liable to great accelerations and delays | 


from the attractions of the planets. 


It is con- | 


sidered a very close calculation if Halley’s comet | 


is computed to within even two or three months 
of its actual appearance, and a prediction that a 


comet will be at any point on a set day will be | 


readily seen to be most 
science. 


arrant quackery in 


aments ; her rejected suitor, especially, as he had | could do justice to the magnificent sky, the glo- | lision, though the results would very probably 
fiattered himself she would let him see that she | rious sunshine, and the still more glorious nizhts, | »#¥* been insignificant, but at the present Ume - 
hed not forgotten bis old devotion. But the | so calm, so blue, so starry! of this enchanting re- | "° comet is expected whose orbit passes across 


Countess is perfectly happy in her new rol:; and} gion. But I spare you my raptures in the hope | °°" 


her sole motive in gathering together her old | that you will come and judge of all this for | 
friends—taking advantage of the absence of the yourself. I am another creature since I amj{ marked that he “was walking upon the broken 
Ceuat, who was im the country on business— was | living in this delicious air, out of doors all day | arches of life, and was liable to slump through | 


simply to have the pleasure of seeing her old fciends | long, and luxuriating in the pew and romantic| at any moment.” 





0S” Mr. Benton, in allusion to his age, re- 


ence again, and taking leave of them openly and | life on which I have entered. My mother, and | “ slump.” 





Taal ATRIA ig 2 





There was in 1832 a possibility of co!- | 


careful observation, that the curliness of the hair, 


not merely ininfancy, but in after life, is evidence | 
| of unusual constitutional vigor, though not neces- 


sarily conjoined with a well-developed muscular 
frame. The vital properties which throw out the 
external appendage thick and abundant, in har- 
mony with the requirements of the system, are 
the cause, from the effluence and activity by 
which they are characterized, of this being not 


only strong but curly. We have no hesitation in 


the expression of this opinion; nor will its accu- ' 


racy be questioned by those who have given 


| attention to the matter. 


| to be cropt for perjury. 


} 


Beautiful—ali but the | 


07” Some years ago, a fellow was sentenced 
When the executioner 
came to fulfil the sentence of the law, he found 
that the prisoner had undergone the punishment 
before, which threw the hangman into a passion. 
‘s What, the deuce!” said the convict coolly, 
‘am I obliged to furnish you with ears, every time 


} 1 am sentenced to be cropt ?” 








' North Peana 


——- | sign of national prosperity, than a nobleman 
Tur Hair a TEst oF THE ConstitvTiox.— | 


riding in his chariot to the opera. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


CORRECTED FOR THE Saturday Evantne Post, 
BY &. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 


m Walnut S reet 


The followine were the c using qu. tstions for Stocks on Setur- ' 


day last. The market closing steady. 


Bid. Asked. | 
LOANS. Phil Ger & Nor 
Reading 
a preferred 
| Minehait 
| blac & Lan 
Chester Val 
Twa 
| ** preferred 
PW & Balt 
| Long Isiand 
| Wil sport & Elmira 
| Catlaw isn 2a 
CANAL STOCKS. 
av l4t 
| “* preferred i 
| Lehigh Nav 
84 | Moris 
#8); ** preferred 
41 C & Dei 
T | Unwm 
eS: | Sus & Tidewater 9 
971 } BANK STOCKS. 
#4) North Amer 
77 Peona 
92 | Phila 
Teil Far & Mee 
9) | Comme cial 
ss UN 
MI 


Bid. Asked 


"62 112 
"67 

oe ied "ea 

iv) ; ia) 85 
Phiia 6 pr ct 
” - new 


“ 


“om ee 
Cam City 6 pr ct 
Piits4 pret 

| + Cou pon 

All'gy city 6 pret 
” county ** 

Aile co KR 6's 

Penn 


Bivzeiiis 


a | 
Barn 


r 


s 


a 
- 
- 


5 + 
** coupon 
Tenn 6 pr ec: 

- “* coupon 
Kentucky 6 pr ct 
Penn KR 6 pr et 
zim’rt «can 83 
C & Am RR 5 pret 
PG&A i “x 


Liberty 
eechmoics 
Soulhwark 
P Tu-woship 
Kensington 
(+: ard 
Western 


Sch Nav "62 “* 7) | Man & Mech 
Conunerce 


Lemat Nav“ 

Mort : ¢ | Uradesman’s 
cepc: * 73 1 Cuy 
Sus & Tid "t** | Gonselidation 
Pittsburg 
M & M Pitts 
be'ce Pitts 


Keutucky 
K 
iy, 


Nort hern. 

Louisville, 
armers, Ky 

Union, Nash 


H & Lan KR 
P&SRR ws 
Chs Val RR 
fren RR 

Per Wifé Bai 
'o RR» pret 


Loa, IRR * 


rm) 


lat mst 7 pret 

2 7 pe ct 
Catewiea “* 
North Prana 6 pret 57 

RAILROAD STOCK. 
fom & Amboy is 


ann 
Bea Meadow 


1134 


i 
13 
Tenn wo 
Piaat’s, Tenn 116 
55 Com & R Vick 
ul N O Gas Lt 





' The home trade have been beging to a fair extent 


‘and extra at 


| Tal bbla Plows, 444 bbis Rye do, 7 bbte Cora Meal 
life | 


These pernicions growths, scarcely themselves | 


l¢ w Ra eh 


| coos of bias 


); ran 


ditli- |? 


t mon 


| and ree ‘ipts coutinue light, and some 3.0 bbis Mess 


“Well 2” | 


General exclamation, in | 
} lota.at ideale 
| held at the hishest fisuce, I-regular packages soli at (Sjalaje, 


| 1@ quoted at 4al5e, with sniog at the former rate, 


} little Cloverseed offering or » Ling, a few small lota only hag- 


se. 
| condh nd«. Tunethy is also quiet, aud, in the abseuee ¢ 


| Sr fon, as to brand 


ly good man in an ill place is like a little yeast in | 


and without want | 


“Go!” said the man, “I am a Presbyterian.” different countrymen, when they do differ, fight. | 


rejoined Dr. Strong, «but that | If it is an Englishman, before beginning, he will | 


| Tongues, fresh, 
} Soin 


As Paddy would say, the | 





Apples bke 
' 
Turkeys @ 


i pair 
| Chickens ¥ pair 


12 | 


— eee 





~~ 


| WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


HREADSTUPES "The export demaud continues limit 
bat witha reduced stock and very light reoeipta, —- 
Fiour have aneeeeded in realizing a further advance ¢ 
bbl, aines the close of Inst week, Sales tothe extent « 

| ahout PO bble are reported in lote moatly at @6,75e7 for stag- 


| dard and good straght bands, closing firtaly at the latter rate, 


inclading extra et @?.26a7.40, aod extra family at 87, a7, Ie 
| 40) bbis Brand, wine, ineluded in the above, also anid at 


and 26 bbls middlings at @«,5 05,25 & bbi, the latter for 
within t 
above range of prices for common to good retailing br 
naa .% for fancy lota, aa in quality. 
Fieur and Corn Meal have improved, about wn tbte the 
former sold at $4 for comree, $4,25 for superfineand 94,09 
bbi for extra, which latter is now the goneral asking priew 
Some Me bbe Cor Meal have also been sold in lots, mostly 
at $3.2543,57 for Penney! vacia Meal, mclading 90 bbis 
dywine at $9.42 @ bh, the former is now generally 
higher, ‘The inspections of the week ending the Ith mat 
nd ils 
pire hewne che 
GRAIN~ The reeeiptaof Wheat hawe been very light, 
with a goed demand for milling, prices are faite 
better, aalee reaching eee 16 00 bee, in hota, at Miele 
reds, and 17Sai8%e for white of Mir and prime quality, in @ere 
niet afloat, the roarket coeme Gr at our highest heures, 
Ryais better, and allefiored about #20 bus Penne vant, 
fount? buvere at Taleo, ti wanted to dag at the lather rate, 
Comm ta alee better, aed aleot €).008 lem moatly Mathers 
Vetow, heve been diepoeed of at Tintic, afloat, mel meg 
White at Mate, we quote ' lay at oor binhbest fewrea, 
(ate are eoarce aod Wanted, and aleut 2 @@ bose De aware 
aod Penesylvania have been taken al Madle, chietiy at Gite, 
nN heeh jaan advan 


a’. © 
BARK -Thedemanal to Quereitron active, and all offer- 
ml. 1M phe. have | i part before arriwal, 
reoerly at 42 five ‘N ling some lote on private 
terme, anid to be at some No Tanner’ Bark ar- 
rivine OF of) ) © 88 get 

HEESW AX Some further sales of Yel ow are reported af 
« A rave it ve eecarce and wanted 

COAL— There te no new feature to pete un the trade: baad. 
nese is only m derate, and prices about the seme; several 
arqoeae of Ritermnou< Coal hae been lLepes ed of at isiaite 
, ch, bat these rates are ha div ob arable now, 
CANDLES Adamartine aontioue in demand. a d farther 

f “ty Tam eatequalto ls, dios, Not meek 

an? antee jimiced 
are light, and holders very firm in their 
e lL deresce inthe wiewaol buggers ad sellere 
«ar t vw bags, chiefly Roo, have 
te. on time, 


loing, ane prices are about 


' 
home 
vr ake 


fie !, mon 


Hug Mere 


ook« 
my sie 
rn di ecomed of t ote at tree legal 
COPPER —There is very 
sath pay 
COT CON—No withetand 


} 


e 


the high rates now enrreat 
a! the South, the uufave abe {the fe eign news haa 
depressed | isrket. and prices have rel d unee tled and mm 
avo oof » buyers, wee fake bec only in small iets to sep- 
AeA iAte Want. Sa ice aboot WS) hales 
Te tor Uplands, ard alte for Gulf cash 
i mow «Mest hi ures arw rot of amabie at the ehoges 
DRL ASD DV ES The trapaaetronso tho pest weelt 
ve heen nexferate wit i ary wa erie) change If priees, 
ISti— The eis tar inquiry ter Mackerel, and: he 
ring Very ba eo stock, prece tend upwarda, Ste 
re gent Sliiald of med um te; StsenlS tor oe, 

1 4 Aller very ecerce)|« Some eaten from oe 
edat Ss and i2fer is and 2s. Herring 
trer ands tla tim ifs < eal at 37%) #Lore prices Fr 
Sands WY bil aware a v. Lee Crd are dull, with 

rece: pis Quid sa ex at ©) SO the} he, 
PRATIERS are +, with asmall barines® 
} gat dave & B 
FREE ine 94 bo vee Gran ee aod Lemans have 
vos dof ou inedune at @2.8:a3.5) for the former. and 
weN for the latter, ax te aed About [00 
nti imiuets ave been eokf ou terme net peblie, 3 
lerind Prost is senree avd ie request, with far 
rales of App'esand PP «, meet ly of the formerat fll rates, 
GINGER —About Leoo Ths Alican seid to go outef the 
1 eet Ae price net pubic 


CANO—The market ts urehanged, and a fae besiness 


st hituls 
Toere ring, aod we hear of 
ing, in the way ol » establish quotatiogy, 
*Y are nearly nominal 
HLEMP—Nothing doung, and te markt very inactive, » 
HIDES-~—Cooatinu’ dull and unsettled; the steek in first 
hands us light, but buyers come forward siowly, and the enty 
sale we hearof is als African, a late import, taken te 
gv bast. at a private bargain, 
HOPS—Are s'eady, wulha « 
tor Maatern. a d LOaige fer W 
IRON—P ices are stenty t the demand for Pig Metal 
ha- failen ott, aed salees e cnost!y jotted to lots from stare 
ut S.8, SNH and SMior the thre numbers of Anthacne 
Mer'al.on time. Scotch Pig conmtmues searee, but there 
trle or ne hing cf cin the wayof sales, In manufactured 
lion the transactions are alse limited, and quotations 
the same 
LEA The stock is light. and we are advised of a 
save of Verginun at a, eygual te essh, 
f 1%) tons Spanrah is alse tat nan potwate barenin. 
LEATHER —Th. re is very utile movemont in the mashes, 
smd pee are nneettiod and taeweorel tne buyer 
LUMBER— There ta tour business dows on White 
Yellow Pine Boards at from 1M te 814 for the former, a 
Sidais tor the latter, Tlemlock raft lumber is more plenty, 
wil solleat #4. Shingles oo wil ot Latha several oar. 
tern have aio @ M, mostly af 
rroafef qewnt qraiits 


Ix wanted, but most of the reeent arrivals 
{ previously ot f prices, About @ 
in the week S2e for clayed, and @in€3e 


iba Hae i vnc Om farm 
AVAL. STOR ES—Roste conti: ves searoe, and we are 
! tabout 120) bbls, mostly low grades No? af 
S2o7in .75 aw bbl. No change in ‘Tar and Pitch, and eales 
raerate, Spirits Turpoutive is rather lower, sales having 
been made at 4¢ cush, and » alle @ eal, time, 
OLLS—There is more doing tu Linseed Oale 
feat Tin?7e cash, as to pkg; there is nothing ne 
hinds, aud a fair busin oss domyg ta Sperima aad - ) 
rates. Lard Ov us firm. but gq or 
So.0m) Ibs African, a direct linport, was « 
nb! °. 
PLASTER—But Little arriv: 
iA vyinth:> werkt @4 ton, 
PROV ISLONS—The market for the Hog product 
“oses ficm under the more favorable advices fre 
but there is not much doing as yet inthe way of 
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siewety in pre 
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ts 
is very litt'e of 


wee, 


| business to note at Tae 


vere. as in quaiity. 
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poy the be 


eport 
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teres Merkel at $1,357) 

ieee pet? 

MOLASSES 
ree 
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“early at 
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uivised of sates 


S.v_ ral sales 


g. 
le esr 


Beef is » IY 


been sold mostly at $25) luc city pocked. 


| xnle of (00 bbis Mess was made at #18, Alburger’s cit tsk: 
| ed aelisin a small wey for chip stores at about 98 — 


Bacon has been selling as Wanted at Ldta'3je fer plain aed 
taney Hames; Hal2ic for sides, snd leatsge for Shoulders. 
Greeo Meats are inquired toc, but buyers and sellers are 
apart in their views at ;he close. Son 3 @ casks have chan- 
ced hands at llail¢e fer Hames, lijaliiée ‘or Pides, and Sadho 
or Shoulders, usval time. Lloldera now ceneraily ask more. 
Lord continues fiem, wath further sales of bbis and tes, in 
the latter foc prame, and kegs at loalMe, how 
Butter ia scarce, and prime roll brings Matte. Seid pe cked 
Cc 
no change, and sales limited 

RICE is fiem, but the sules are mostly in a emall way at 
4tase @ th for good tots. 

SAL T—The market is unchan ced, but we have no arrivals 
or aces to nelics Chis week. 
SEEDS —The sc ive senson is about over, and there is very 


ing been disposed of at 45.7507 frown tirst, and 7,5) from 


F laxsced 


any rece rt sa'es, quotations are nearly nominal, 


| wanted. but little dom stic otfering oc setling, and it 1s quoted ; 
¢ ¢ 
y have been so'd at $8085 gs 


Rid cH bush. 
SUMAC— 4 bout 59 bags Sici! 


at 


SPIRUTS—There isa limited business doing in Brandy 
Gin, without change in quotations. N. E. | bet cunt i 
scarce, At SuaSde for pure. W hixkey is better, sa'es to 

extent having been tonde at 29a3'c, and since at Sa3ie 
Pennsyivania, Ohvo, and Prison ebia, aad Be for hhds, 


|} market closing at our highest figures. 


SUGARS—The arrivals have been large, but, with a 
demand, prices are fully sustained; the week's sales reac 
about i6ev nhds, principal.y Cuon, at from 94 to Lie, on t 
the market, however, closes rather quiet, and some ho: 
are storing. 

TOBACCO Nothing new in the market, and transaectiong@# 
lirmiteal. ; 

‘TEAS —The market has been more active, particularly 


J 
- 


| the low grades, ancl prioes tend upward. 


TALLOW is dul, and City Rendered sella slowly at ya 
llc # th 

WINES remain quiet, with a mai! business doing at fal 
rat *s. 

WOOL—The# market continues unsettled and dull, 

ices faver the buy ers, who come forward slowly, a 


| hold only ina smal way, the denmnad being for medium ap 


low grades, mostly pu'ld, whiew is selling at a dectine 
fully 5e @ tb on former quotations. Among the saies we no? 
+. 


} tice 15,000 Iba No | pu led, at Site, on time, 
to Solitude shows us what we should be; 


PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CoRRECTED WKEKLY 3Y 
R. B. JONES, EXCHANGE HOTEL, 
Nu. 77 Dock Street. 
MEATS. 

Beef. W hole carcase 
Roasting rib, # Bb 
Sirloin steak 
Rump co 
Chuck pieces 
Platys aud travels 

Corned 


th 


Young Pigs 
a aod (reek B 
"wet, aot 
ripe, b 
Lard 3 
Hams. smoked 


Bologna Sa: 
Freak mau —_ ' 
Cuddines 
rapp.e 
er 
hoeshesd“C 


ABLES, 
Com 


Leg, each, 


war 


> 


Fore quarter 
im ao 
Chop # 
Calves Head, each 
' ' Mutton . 
og, Loin, Chp # 
Breast and Neck 
Young Lamb, waole 


75 @87} | 
100 @1 12) 
9 ea 
23 @sl 


. e cnenben 


2 a0 
6{@s 
$5. 
VEGET 

Turnips bkt 

doh pk 
Beets buneh 
Cabtace bbl 

do h'd 
Salad head 
Pickles Ukt 

ade hf pk 
toma Re ana at 
Green Peas busu 


2” #300 
Wwe 
€ @ 1 | Onions bus 

| Carrots & '~ 

Anpa:ncus @ bunch 
| Rhubarh @ bunena 
| Green Mint @ bumes 3 
"RUIT. 

6& hel 1% | Cranberries qt 

la @ 2% | Strawberries, quart, 

POULTRY AND GAME, 

15S @ D | Sqb Pig’na pr 

75 @350 | Wiid Pig'na dos 

Rabbi's pr 

s“quirres e@en 

Pegs dz 
SHELLF Ie. 

‘Terrapin South doz 84a 6'0)| Oysters, Absecom, 

do (Chea & Del) €@ 810) tat 

Lobsters B® we i2 | do @ M 





do hi p* 


Purneys each i 


Spring Chiokens Y 


4 
3 
lo 


Clams M 20 @20 |M Riv CoveM 
N Y¥ do @ bbi 
FISH. 
| Perch bunch 
| Cattish 

Eels 


23 
em) : 


Salt Shad B : 
| “* Mackerel 
| Ory Cod oo 
| Sn'kd Herring bunch 
@144 | Fresh S each 
8 @12) | Presh Salmon ib, 91806 7) 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
» @4 | Hones Bb 
2 @d | Apple Butter 
16 @i8 | Pumpkins 
31 


Se sawn 


falibut Bb 
sass 
Porgies 

F leunders 
Cr 
Hlackfish 
Smehs 
White Fish 
Rock 


3 & 
eee039 


) 
¥ 


Rutter b 

Rell deo 

Veca hz 
Sumurcase cake 


A Disacrerante Hessaxp.—A story is 
of the rage there was at Paris to see the first: ay 
presentation of the opera of «« The Prophet.” | 
lady, the most exemplary in her domestic 
tions, had been fortunate enough to 
place, when her husband was taken sadd 
dangerously ill. A frietd, who called te 


} 


— | sympathy with her found her wringing bir I 


in evident abandonment to grief: « 
ture,’’ said she, has, all his life, dope’ m 
but vex me! You will see, now! He will 


| expressly to prevent my going to see 
129 ise! | opera the first night !’’ 
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TOBACCO. 
DID DANIEL WEBSTERUSE ney 


~~ Medline tobacce! which from rast to west 
Cheers the tar’s labor or the Turkman's rest ; 
Which on the Mosiem's ottoman divides 
Hiis bears, and rivals opiom and his brides; 
Magnificent in Stambou!, bat less grand, 
Though not lew loved, in Wapping or the Strand ; 
Divine in ho. k»s, glorious fn 2 pipe, 
When sipped with amber, meliow, rich and ripe ; 
Like other charmers, wooing the caress 
More @azzling!y when daring in full dress, 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far, 
Thy naked beauties—give me a cigar !’’ 


So sings Byron in his poem—the Isiand—on 
the mutiny of the Bounty, which resulted in the 
peopling of Pitcairn’s Island. He evidently had 
ho prophetic or poetic vision of the mission of 
the Rev. Mr. Trask, who has undertaken to de- 
monstrate that half the ills chat infest mankind, 
have their origin in the use of the weed. 

A paragraph is going the rounds of the news- 
papers, stating that Daniel Webster never used 
tobacco, and had a great aversion to it. A cor- 
respodent in Essex County, calling our attention 
to this statement informs us, that during several 
pedestrian excursions which he made with Mr. 
Webster, during the latter years of that states- 
man’s life, 
lace”’—a species of chewing tobacco —very frec- 
ly. He also smoked cigars, and occasionally 
took snuff, immediately previous to his annual 
attack of catarrh. 

In Mr. Webster's private correspondence, re- 

atly edited by his son, Fletcher Webster, we 
the following reference to tobacco, in the 
letters written by him at the age of twenty :-— 

«I expect to meet many disappointments in 
be prosecution of the law. I find I have caleu- 

pd too largely on the For this 

on I have engaged a new auxi iary to sup- 
me under mortifications ; I 

p heard much of philosophical fortitude, but 

unless it be a sullen un- 


Pistue 


profession. 
it is tobacco. 


r knew what it was, 
feelingness, 2 cold temper, or inhuman heart. 
But tobacco another kind, 
deliberate, yet immovable ; affectionate and feel- 
ing, yet despising danger. I have used 
this great catholicon, I suspect that Cato and 
John Rogers were not unacquainted with the 
virtues of the goodly leaf ; 
they their firmness? Oh! 


inspires courage of 
Since 
else whence derived 
tobacco, 


coyuectry! How throats of 


hast thou preserved from their own penknives! 


miny bankrupts 


* Come then, tobacco, new found frien:l, 
Come and thy suppliant attend, 
In each dull, lonely hour ; 
And though misfortunes lie around, 
Thicket than balistones on the ground, 
i'll rest upon thy power 


«* Then, while the coxcomb, pert and proud, 
The politician, learned and loud, 
Keep one eternal clack, 
T’ll tread where silent natare smiles, 
Where solitude our woes beguile<, 
And chew thee, dear to»ac.”’ 


outburst of enthusiasm was in a Ictter to 
and classmate, Mr. Bingham, 
tember 22, 1801. A_ sequel, 


an aspiring youngster, who has tried 


with 


the mysteries of tobacco, can heartily 
, is briefly narrated in a subsequent 
lettefito the same correspondent, under date of 


October 26, 1801 :—** As for my new friend, to- 
has | 
Eight | 


bacco, he is like most of that name; he 
made me twice sick and is now dismissed.”’ 
months later, however, in a letter to Mr. Fuller, 
dated June 11, 1802, we find Mr. Webster speak- 
ing of lighting his cigar, preparatory to a stroll 
among the meadows. We 


correspondence .— Boston Transcript. 





Hoan Mitter’s Virws on 


axp Detrce.—In his early writings, the late 


Hagh Miller was content with the six days of | 
twenty-four hours each for the work of creation, | 


which satisfied the minds of Chalmers and of 

Buckland. Upon this he says, in a preface tothe 

Pvolume, which was his last work, « My labors at 
the time as « practical geologist had been very 

uch restricted to the Palwozoic and Secondary 


rocks, more especially to the Old Red and Car. | 


boniferous Systems of the one division, and the 


Oolitic System of the other; and the long ex. 


Stinct organisms which I found in them certainly | 
All| 
found necessary at the time to the work of re- | 


i not conflict with the view of Chalmers. 
iliation, was some scheme that would per- 

t me to assign to the earth a high antiquity, 

d to regard it as the scene of many succeeding 
creations. During the last nine years, however, 
I have spenta few wecks every Autumn in ex. 
; ploring the late formations, and acquainting my- 
self with their peculiar organisms. I have traced 
them upward from the raised beaches and old 
coast lines of the human period, to the brick 
clays, Clyde beds, and drift and boulder deposits 

lef the Pleistocene era, and again from these, 


swith the help of museums and collections, up | 


ough the mammaliferous crag of England, to 
Sts Red and its Coral crags. And the conclusion 


| at which I have been compclied to arrive is, that | 


fm exact accordance with that of our most philo- 


@ays as periods, must expect no scientific revela- 


tions in the Bible; must receive without fear the | 


facts of geology, must admit, for instance, 
t the whole 
was made 


earth has not at any 


been covered by an 





Tax Tonacco Qrestiox.—The Lancet, the En- 
glish medical journal in which the recent discussion of 

E the tobacco question has been conducted, sums up the 
Gebete as follows -—‘- Let us briefly recapitalate—1, 
smoke early in the day is excess. 2. As people are ge- 

» merally coastituted, to smoke more than one or two pipes 
of tobacco, or one or two cigars caily is excess. 3 
Veuthful indulgence in smoking is excess. 4. There 


are physiological indications which, occurring in any | 


individual case, are criteria of excess. We most ear- 
meatly desire to see the habit of smoking diminish, and 


we entreat the youth of this country to abandon it alto- | 


gether. Let them lay advice to heart Let 
them give up a dubious pleasure for a certain good 
Ten years hence we shall receive their thanks.’’ 

The governing Counc)! of tbe Canton of Berne have 


our 


just enacted that young men, who are as yet unconfirm- ; 


@d (confirmation fs administered in Switzerland be- 

the fifteenth and sixteenth reer), are prohibited 
@rem using tobacco The Council state that they have 
geme to this determination in consequence of the dele- 
terious effects of tebacco on the human frame 


Prevextios oF Prrrixnc wy Swactrox.—Mr. 


in, the senior «urgeon to the Gurney Hospital for 


Diseases of the Skin, has communicatrd to the Medical 
Times a very important plan, which he hes adopted du- 
the last fourteen years, for preventing pitting ia 


femallpor, and which. be states, has always proved suc- i 


ul. The plan consists in applying the acetam can- 
vidis or any vesicating flaid, by means of a camel 
brush, tothe apex of each spot or pustule of the 

, on all the exposed surfaces of the body, until 

ng is evidenced by the whitenras of the skin in 


parts subjected to the application, when the fuid | 


welag it is to be washed off with water or thin ar- 
Foot gruel. The pain attending the application of 
vesicating fluid is very slight and transient. 

If thou wouldst bear thy neighbor's faults, 
thine eyes upon thine own.— Molinos. 


‘ 


' malest’’ 
' slological expl-nation 


Mr. Webster used “ Anderson's So- | 


how many | 
hearts hast thou saved from the destrnctions of | 


under 


believe that no fur- 
ther mention of tobacco occurs in his private | 


THE CREATION | 


geologists, we must accept the Mosaic 


To! 


' pre-erved, and the amber taking a 
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NEWS ITEMS. 
Poryoamy.—*“ Is it a fact ora fancy that, where 
polygamy prevails, there are more females born than 
It seems to be a fect, whatever may be the phy- 


Late reports f'om Utah confirm 
tris opinion. The law which determines sex. Io 
much studied, is not well understood There ix, how- 
ever, a law, without doubt —PhArenological Jourual 
Roaixson Crvsor.—in the neighborhood of 
Shotley Bridge, England, is a farmer, 
ging on the decline of years, who bas never in bis lif 
During the busy 
summer mouths he reeds notuing at all; but when the 


there now ver- 


reed any book but Robinson Crusoe 


long evenings come on afver harvest home, and bring 
with them hours of firesiae leisure, he betakes hLimscif 
to his cherished volume, and goes through it with r 
newed gusto, never tiring of the boy Xury, the man F:i- 


t- 


day, the old Spaniard, Will Atkin, Friday’s father, or | 


the wolves of the Pyrenees, but Jiking them more and 


more as he growsolder [It is said he has already 
out several copies of what may almost be termed his | 
mer 

Toe Emreror’s 
Paris that the Emperor dreams every night that be 
lez ind. The fol- 
lowing very cutions interpretation of this dream ix said 


worn 


Dreaus.—It is reported in 
sers 
three rats—one fut, one wn, and one b! 
to have been given by a personage who was invited to 


speas frankly :—*‘‘ The interpretation of your @ 
the fat rat signifies the cour 


in the suushine of your fiver 


reain, 


sire, is plain tiers who bask 


; the lean rat is the people, 
who find the necessaries of life dearer and dearer every 
and the blind rat is yourself, 
the lean rat will soon eat up the fat one, 
one tceo ''—Daily News 
Kixa Boxuna.—The 
was first named PB. 
the Sicilian revolution of 15 
“ bombard-d”’ shelled’ 
Messina, Palermo, and other cities of Sicily. At Cata- 
n‘a, Bomba’’ wes stamped 
on dellars bearing the head of the present king; and 
these dollars were but 
called jn and Gestroyed on the king obtaining possession 
| agiin of Sicily. 

Snow Dairts on May 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
deep in Norfolk and 
along the Massechusetts line, 
of May. the post 
| the snow was five feet deep in the road in the northwest 

part of Norfolk, and travel was still impeded, while the 
drifts in New Marlboro’, over tue Massachuseits line 
were six feet deep 

It seems that the celebrated Rammohun Roy, 
Indin, Ieft a talented son, 


who do not see tbat 
and the blind 


day; 


sapient King of Naples 
nha by his Sicilian subjects during 
1-49, from his having 
or * 


and o'ber places, the word * 


current during the revolution, 


Day.—The drifts, says 
of the Ist inst, are 
the hilly po: tions of the 
although itis now the 
we learn by 


still 
State 
Ist 


On Wednesday, riders, 


cf 
ag 
with clients, that his practice brings him 5.000 ru 
month. 


pecs a 
His name is Baboo Ramafrusad Roy 
Ix some parts of Iowa, there is great suffering 
| for want of fodder, and large numopers of cattle 
dying in consequence 
$1,50 a bushel 
Tue navigation of Lake Pepin is at length open, 
' and a fleet of thirty-five vessels, which had been detained, 
Paul 


There is no bay, and corn is 


waiting for the occurrence, bave gone up to St. 
heavily laden with goods and passenyers. 

Tue report about Fort Dodge being surround- 
ed by Indians, is pronounced a hoax. 

Foxxy Decrer.—The imperial 
the theatres at Vienna, whieo recently directed that fe- 
male dancers were to wear long, loose trowsers, has just 
rescinded the order, as, according to the words of the 
decree, the said garment is “ impracticable and unies- 
thetic.’’ 

A Puanration ror Ex-Presipenst Pirrce.— 
Miss , May 6th_—The Whig of this morn- 
States that ninety-six thousand dollars ($96,000) , 


direction of 


VicksBcre, 
| ing, 


were subscribed in this city yesterday, towards pur- | 


chasing a plantation for Ex-President Pierce. Tbe sum 
asked for the property is $100,000, leaving $4,000 yet to | 
be subscribed in order tocomplete the purchase. 

Tlorses Winovr Manxes.—The Persian Am- 
hassador at Paris, Perouk Khan, has just presented to 
Louis Napoleon, four Arab horses, cf the purest blood, 
from his master the Shah. The peculiarities are two— 
, that they are larger than any blowd horses hitherto seen, 
and that they have no manes. Paris was very much de- 
ligbted with the beauty of these animals. 


Tue Scrreme Court of Iowa, have given a 


decision which 1s diametrically opposed to the ruling of | 
| Chief Justice Taney in the Dred Scott case 


decision is that a slave, who by the permission, con- 
sent,and knowledge of his owner, left Missouri, and 
settled in lowa, became free under the effect of the 
' transit. 





Diseasep Hoa Meat.—Two men were arrested 
recently in Baltimore, in charge cf two wagons contain- 
ing about thirty dead hogs, intended for market, all of 
which had been diseased. Tue carcasses were all dress- 
ed and ready for sale, but were utterly untict for food. 
The men stated that they were employed to drive the 
| Meat to mark-t from a distillery on the Ferry Road. 


That place being searcbed, there were found forty-nine | 


| carcasses of Giseased hogs dressed and prepared for 
market So we learn from the Baltimore Clipper. 
The hog cholera is creating an excitement not only out 
West, but in New York and the Eastern States. At 


| Brighton, on Mo: day week, the alarm was so great, that | 


2,500 hogs offered for ssle met with no buyers at any 
price In Greenbush we understand that the sick hogs 
arriving from Lliinois and Ohio amonnt to one hundred 
and fifty a day. 
ed in the village, and sent to New York and Boston. 
Some say the cause of the disease is the strychnine in 
“yer of the whiskey distillers—others deny it. 





Hex-Peesvapers.—The Springfield Republi- 
can, In speaking of anew invention fora hen’s nest, 
whereby the eggs drop through a trap-door, and so de- 
ceives the hen that she keeps on laying, is respousible for 
the following 

‘*Blobbs met with a loss, however, 


persuaders 


with one of the 
Blobbs had a lovely young Shanghae pul- 
let, of boundless ambition. Blobbs bought a persuader. 
and his lovely Shanghae used it. 
i nestin the morning 
bounded within him! 
again 


She went upon the 
Blobbs saw her go, and bis beart 

Alas! he never saw her come off 
At night he visited the persuader. In the upper 
compartment was a handfull of feathers. a few toe-nails, 
anda bill. Inthe lower compartmest were three dozen 
and eleven eggs! Blobbs saw itall! Her delicate con- 
stitution bad been unequal to the effort; aad, fired by 
young ambition, she had laid herself all away.’ 





Jews CHanoise there Sapparu.—An Israe- 
lite in the Charleston Mercury contredicts the report 
that a movement is on foot among the Israelites of Bal- 
timore to change their Sabbatb, and celebrate that of 
their Christian brethren) The Israelites of Boltimore 
have, as their brethren in most of the large cities of the 
United States, establisbed a Sunday school for the reli- 
gious instruction of their young, and hence the erroneous 
statement There is, thus far, but one Jewtsh congre- 
ga ‘ion in the world that worsbips on the Christian Sab- 
bith—tbe Reform Congregation of Berlin, in Prussia; 
but no such corgregation ¢xists in the United States 
It ts true, an attempt was made some three years ago to 
establish one at Baltimore, but it broke down after a few 
months. 


Berrerriirs in Auprr.—Some new articles 


' have juet been issued f-om the hands of French artisans 


and other ornaments— 
ghiy curious elaborations of art. The dis- 
butterfl'es and other 
The natural celors of the 


—such as brooches, bracelets, 


which are h 
covery consists in the artof fixing 
insects in amber insewt are 
high polish, and be. 
ing transparent as crystal, the effect is that of the 
beautiful enamel. The rose beetle thus preserved, 


most beautiful imitation of the Egyptian scarabarus. 


Most 
is a 


Cavtriox to Thosa Havinc Cotps.—The Rich- 
mond Despatch says 
man named Albert, 
Pemberton, in attempting to blow his nose, forced one 
of his eyeballs fom the socket. The negro was in 
good health at the time, and experienced no excessive 
pain by the accident. He was immediately placed 


Some few weeks since a negro 
in the service of Messrs. Crew & 


' under the care of Dr Hanceck, and is now doing well 


The case is certainly a novel ome, bul is mevertheless 
true, 


(Bomba meaning shell) | 


reat lawyer, who is so beset , 


were ' 


Toe Iowa | 


A large number of tbem are slaugbter- , 


| Deeravorron oy Carenpritars.—In Andover, 
Mass., last year, $5 premiums were offered to the boy 
| who would destroy the largest number of caterpillars’ 


| Rests. The consequence was that 20,000 nests were de- | 


| stroyed. This vear $15 are offered in similar premiums. 








WESLEY GRINDLE, M. D., 
Protapecemia. Lats og Naw Yours. 

Office Nu. 25 North Lith Street, between Filbert and Arch, 
Our evcoors in the treatment of Chronic diseases, eas ecial- 

y Po monsry Consumption, is BOW, we believe, we! eata- 
| bushed f9 audneme, aud this notiee is d-@tgned snerely to in 
formthe pause o our changeaf kecation. Persona needing 
the sypecty and kinduess of @ medical adviser, ard efficient 
medica ‘tren: ment, are javited to call. No charae for consui- 
tntian. Tose adorem-ing us by ietior mest state ace, sex 
mented Of siegte, tine the imicmty or dweage has existed 
hereduary Oo ne nit, and the symptowss, They mast staice the 
symuy heir owe vunvarnixhed eryle, aa they might 
narbe mistakes af they shewld aitempt 10 ase medical lan- 
cimce. A istic 
IM-Hie spt 


of sted 


trues tm 


al atten: joo, ad viee, information, and a prebace 
ves suited te the eaee, No vent will he sl.gh ed! 
Our nw book, etived NEW MEutcaAlL REV#.1LA- 
TIONS is &® p paar work of great interes: ard prett. and 
isaleod: spoken of an the hishest terms by the best men both 
tr and outot the pro‘mion. Price, One Doar. It can be 
h ae f us, antissent by mailtuevery part of tue country on 
receipt of the price. and fewr levter stamps to pay the og 
nee a? tmmy e900 the 7:2 life of misery. 





SUBLUNAR y BLISS,— 
Whee at eve thoa sit’st reclining, 
By thy auirt hborneetcad do or, 
Ane the Sun's met rays are shining 
On thy smuoth aed po tehed foor— 
W hen thy t moughts are biresward tending, 
Fre- frum subensry wees, 
An tt hem tuinkest s on of weoding 
Tay way te poy o suit «f clot hea; 
Then uy “HH tson's choice’’ constrain the, 
To wise resolve, uke other folks, 
And no terrestrial eres restrain thee 
From comg ot aight to Granville 8 okes’ 
F ashi C othing Emp tiem, No, 697 (late 2) Chestau 
Street, Phisdeipaia, 


t 


' 


able 





rj 


‘u 


- EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—Pereens 
of employment may find thar which is both profitable and 
onsant by addressing KOBERT SEARS, Publisher, 151 
Viliam Sureet, New York. nova-if 





ROOT GAL'.ERY.—Sun-lit Crayons, a new wonder 
superior to Aimbroty pes, taken by Couk on'y, corner of F ith 
and Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. octl tf 


SAID 4 SAGACIOUS GENIUS 

dia: of sawing era i, Lataver: eft is ever clewa'ed 
that ere prof mh, M3 uc awl sawthe biggest s'icks tus. 

( “\y ren"! opie hev toe lit le onnms soap when you get 

tucke out, , Ve vou a pie as Tl opes you "lilive tp. ent 

cruec fust, ¢ * crast ain't as Soul shing te oe ip otf 

Wilh. “special gy if it ‘is Tough and thick. andl v« ‘nyouvants @ 

regular elegant suit of clothea, dor ’t be pat of wit n aerthens 

ees than themth y sels mt Rockhill & WW dow 63 
and i5 (new style), Chestnut Street tal wove S xth Phi! nuda.’ 


ONLY THOSE WHOUHAVESTUF! 
MI-ERIFS OF DYSPEPSIA in its vario 
appreciate the value of mimedicime tha: wi 
vase, To nll wiw would hud a remedy we sy, 


a-nated Butter 


ss 


is furms, 
try the Oxy- 


U3 WE CAL L AT TENTION to Prof. Wood 
Restorative’? advertisemect. 
medy thet can restore the hvir to its p istine quality, 
given uiversal satisfaction. ‘The Professor ias the testi- 
m ial of hundreds of eases cured by this infallib ¢ restara- 


*s* Hair 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty -five cents a line for the first insertion. 

Thirty cents a line for each subsequcat insertion. 

Double eoluma Adv ort isemente—One Dollar a line for every 
insertion. 

(” Payment is required in advance. 








 « The best Painter of Sea Characters since Smollet.”’ 


—Ediaburg) Review. 





RE-PUBLICATION OF 


MARRYVATT’S NOVELS, 


| lette s mu-t contain five dolwrs, wer will | 


! 


‘ 


| & new steel frontispiece, and complete in one volume. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


119 Nassau Street, New York, 
RAVER JUST READY 
THE 


FIRST COMPLETE AMERICAN EDITION: 


OF THE 


CELEBRATED NAUTICAL NOVELS 


OF 


CAPTAIN MARRY ATT. 


There has long been an active demand among the thousinds 
of admirers of this favorite author, for a usuform and readable 
edition of his popular novels ; that demand is now supplied by 
the issue of thin new and bosutifil edition; the tyr is Open 
and olen, pe paper aad binding fauttioss, in size. matching the 
new editions of Irving and Cooper; each work i luster: ated i BY 

v c¢ 
shall issue two voiumes per week, beginning on Saturday the 





| 9th day of May, on which day will be ready 


**Ven ron arrive tothe | 


°E RE DALL THE } 
cau } 
| cure this dis- | 
{ of C ooper; his eone: 
| tous. that his persouaces immeadiitely become our i 


Without doubt the only re- | 
aud has , 


tive, and we can cordially recommend it to all who weed to | 


nse this valuable prepsration.—Cincinnat: Daily Sua, 
Sold by all Druggists. 





FINE, beautifal {air-jet back or brown— 

Or tressea curling and goiden 

lé the ovrtain resu t—witnout chance or doubt— 
OU! the use of Lion's KaTuairon, 


The unmense sale of Lyon s KATHAIRON— nearly 1,000,000 
bo {Les per year maleate is edcelience mal universal popa 
larity. The Ladies uu:versally proroanee it the finest aud 
moet Agrees oarice ever used 
it has tai! lea oul—invigoratos aud beautifies it, making it soft, 
early acd gossy cl-a 
imparts to it a delightful perfume, 
everywhere, for 25 ceuta per bottle, 

Beware of counterfeits. HeatH, Wrxnoop & Co., 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of Perfutne ery of all kins, - 
_ Liberty St., New York. api tf 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERER®.—A retired clergyman, 
restored to heath ina few days,after mauy yearsof greac 
nervous suffering, 
cure. Will send (free) the 
Rev. John M. Dagna!!, No. 59 


MARR [AG ES. 


Solid by all avaiers, 





resoriptior used. Direct the 
Fulton St., Brooklyn. N.Y. tf 





Cr Ntenrtees notices must always be acc »mpanied by a 
respou sibi e name, 





On Thurytay, Mth instant, ere Rev. Win. Suddards, J. 
Witttam Joves, to EMMA MFRGARGEE. @u Of Ibis et y. 

Ou Lussuay mrnion, the 2s witime, at St. Paul's 
Kiyirc pal Cruren, by the Rev. Henry 8.8 Ackman, Doctor 
J.P. Vaughan, of Wilmington, Del. to Aliss Mary Mas- 
DEN, OF & hoster conaty, Pa. 

On the t2th ultime, by the Rev. A. 
Joserpn T. VirFaNnr. of Sasquehsnna 
Ornpna A. daught-rof Josiah Kev nedy. 
coumy Pa. New York papers please cupy. 

On the 19th ultime, by the Rev. Josepr tt. Kennard, Mr. 
Fivpwarp K. Saow,to Miss ANNA T. Lavis, both of this 


city. 

Ou the 30th ultimo. by the same, Mr. Tomas GAMBLE, 
to Miss Mary A. FAUNCE, both of” ono 7. 

On the sth Dee. Ina, by the Rev. George A. Durborow, 
Mr. CHARLES %&, Banxrom. late of Lower Merion, tu Miss 
| MaTiLpa W. WIiLLs. of Poilsdelphia, 

Ou toe Sth ultime. by the Kev. Albert Barns. Mr. 8 
Trump, of Moryla d, w Miss Mary T. Poitier, of Ps: 
ladeiphis. 

On twe ath instant, by John G. Wilson, V. D. M., 
James GRAY, to Miss Mary J. EpwaRps, both of this 
city 

Ou the 8th ultimo, by the Rev. Andrew Manship, Mr. 
Joseru FE. Hartman, te Miss Mary EK. Wicrersuan 
both of this city. 

On the 3d instant, by the Rev. Georze Cliandler, Mr. 
ANDREW Brures,to M:s. Evizanpern Tite. 

On the lath ot Feb. by the Kev. C. F. 
Davip Ee 
this city. 

On the 30th ultimo, by the Rev. E. W. Hutter, Mr. 
| Perer L. Keer, '«} lise KATE How, adopted daughter ot 
the sate Wm. TT. Wyukoop, aq 

On ‘he loth ultimo, by the Rev. 
Mr. Jamxus CRAiG,'0 Ma Fanny J. Mac Nert. 

On the 6th ultimo, by the Rev. M. D. Kurtz. Mr. Tuoatas 
W WatLLacs. of Cecil couuty, Md. wo Miss Magy ANN 
CuameBerncs. of Lewes, Delawase. 

Onthe oth instant, by the Rev. Robert Armstrong, Mr. 


O. Warren, Mr. 
county, to 


Turner, Mr. 





DEAT IIS. 








i” Notices of Deaths must always be accompanied by a 
res punsible name, 








On the 2d of April last, at Plover, Portage county, Wis- 
consin, Joseru M. MORGAN, Esq. in tue 66th ye ar of his age, 
tormeriy of N. Jorsey. 

On the 6t» instaut, Many A. WETZEL, aged 2- years. 

Ou tne 6 hinstanmt, bAMIEL Muxrnur, sr. aged 76 years. 

Ou the Sth iustant, CHARLES N. McteLroy aced 25 years. 

Ou tne Sth instart, PereER RAFFERTY, aged 50 yours, 

At Burliavton, N.'J.onchs 4th ausiwut, Mary H. JXN 
NESS, axed 43 years. 

Ov the ath instant, Wittiam M. CoLnapay, aged 39, 

On the Sth vostant, CuaRLes ts. JAMES, ygod 2 years, 

Oa the Sth tne aut, WAILLIAM HM. scene! Hugh aud Louisa 
Purvis, aged 14 years. 

Ou the oth instant, Matitpa Etmerr, wife of Thomas J. 
Culbertson, aged zl years. 

On the Sto inscant, Mr. DaNivL Remick. aged 55 years. 

Un the 3d instanc, Mea. HANNAH A. CoRLiss, axed 3. 

At New Onriwaus. 
BECK, of this city, aged 24 yours and 3 months. 

Ou the 4th inata’ t, JANES. wife of Chas. Famous. 

On the Sth musrant, Mrs. Hannan Dati. aged 62 years, 

Ou the 4tn instaut, HANNAH HEAVELO, Qged 77 years, 

Ont ve 4th iustaut, Marky C. wile of Nicholas G. Miley, 
Aged 30 yeara, 

‘On the 3d austant, Cartes L. Warton. aged 46 years, 

Ow the 4h tustant, SARAH HM. wile oi H. D. sohnson, aged | 
<7 years. 

On the 4th instant, Mr. Joun M. Piancn, aged 88 

On the 2d tusiant, Naomi A A. daughter or Win, and 
' Stedasman, aged 15 years. 

Ou the ist inst doy HELEN Exctzasetn, daughter of Eliza- 
betn Ball, aged 19 gea-s. 
On the 3d u stant, Jicia M'DONNKLL, 


a 


aged 35 years. 


| Sheep, $1.2 


PETER _— a F AITHPUL, | 


to be followed in rapid # 


> KING'S OWN, 
iy SHIP MAN BAsy, 


rER, 
TICER, 
MANY 


onby 


JAP a se ARCH OF 
A M4 ATHER, 
TH I haAN to SHIP, 


TUE POACT 
PER 4 ‘IVAL KEENE. 


The whole to be completed in ticelve columes and | 


during the month of Juve. 





4 Marryatt’s produc*iona are happy ; 


he emp! oys nent he the effort nor the pro 
prion of charneter is so facile nnd ferit 
timate 
Acquaintances and astonish us by their faith ful reseniblance to 
whole classes of beings similarly situated. 
hamor is genuine, it flows n aturally and i: wensit: ¥ commun 
cates ti » the render! he gsiety the agihes secms himeel aninum- 
ted with. — Westminster Rertcwr 


—— Captain 
senses than one: 





Price, cr volume in Cloth, $1,00; Library 


; Half Calf, Gilt or Antique, $2.00. 





_ For sale at the principal Books!ores. 


| Sent by mail, 


It restores the Hair alter | 


anees it from aliscurf and dacdi iff —and | 


is Anxious to make known the means of | 


Miss | 
Esq. of Luzerne 


Mr. 


| FROM 


BERT, to Miss BLIZABETU BURLINGAME, both of 


William O. Johnstone, ! 


post-paid, by the Publishers on 





HUW TO DU GOOD, 
AND GET PAID FOR IT!?!! 





\ "E WANT SOME FEW SELECT AGENTS | 


to sells goxul Book; the 


where, 
“INQUIRE WITHIN” 
FOR ANY THING YOU WANT TO KNONW. , 
THE av INTESSENCE OF KNOW LEDGE 


A BOOK OF 434 PAGES. 


my one tht sells pow evers- 





Smart men wishing to travel during the Spring and Suminer, 
Will find indueements by addressing 


GARRETT, 


JOHN P. 


WILL PUBLISH AS FOLLOWS: 
ON SATURDAY, APRIL 1%th, 


GAUT GURLEY 


THE TRAPPERS OF LAKE UMBAGOG. 


By the Author of ** Green | Miypgtaia Boys,’ “Locke Ame 
eu 





One Voturne 12mo, Price $1. 





ON MONDAY, APRIL 20th, 
HUNTER’S 
PANORAMIC GUIDE, 
NIAGARA FALLS TO QUEBEC 


Splendidly [lustrated with 100 Engracings. 
Price §1. 





ON MONDAY, MAY 4th, 


DR. ALLEN’S 


‘AMERICAN BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


; WILLIAM ARROTT, to Miss AGNES YOUNG, botnof this city. | 





on the Btn ultime, Davip 3. GROOSE- | 


} kee of ADA 
hilada. 


4 


A superb royal vo. volume of 800 pages, 
Price $5. 





ON TUESDAY, MAY 19th, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HYMN BOOK. 


The Choicest Collection of Sacred Lyrics in the 
English Language. 


my?2-4t Price 75 cents and $1. 


A CHANCE FOR THE MILLION. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS ARE DESIROUS OF SE. 
curing an Agent, ¢'th«r male or female, on every Town 
aud County of the Union, to engage in a light and pleasant 
business, by which they can rake with ordinary energy, from ; 
5 to $10 per day, Every information will be given by ad 
ressing With stamp, ‘o pay ret ume setter 
DEWEY & CO., 
may 16-2t 








Gn’ E STONES—GRAVE STONES. —Persons ir 
W want of ae oe or Conve, Stoves of any kind, car 
that can 


see & large variet 
STHINS 


ito 


‘ease, at the Marble 
E ry. 


lith, P 


M 


ap25-4¢ 


apis- 1s 


ACHINE NEEDLES, of of all Binds, manufactured om 
of the very best Cast plo at $5 and $6 a hundred, br 
THOMAS sc HOFIELD, 
Lynn, Massachusetts, 


& 


THEC HEAPEST WATCHES AND 
JEWE = Y 


1s TH 
UNITED STATES. 


| Gold Hunting Lever Watches, | full Jewelled, 18 Ka, 


In Woodbury, on the 4th instant, Mr. Epwakb PIKkson, | 


' aged 14 yoars, 
On the 4:& instant, M-s. Jevia Frits, aved 88 years. 
Oo the 2u ‘ustant, CATHARINE CROSsBEY, aged 98 years. 
On the 34 iuetant, JonN W. DoYLE, aged 79 yeare. 
On the Sd instau, AMKS Nea ENT, &% sot 1 Saame. 
On the 3d instant, Tuomas CURRY, uged v5 years. 
Ou the lst justans, PETER YEAGER, Jr. aged 47 years. 








BANK NOTE LIST. 


| Silver Levers, Full Jeweller, tts Face 
| Silver Lepine Watches 


| TIME. 


| article must be forwarded with the order. 


Correcrkp FoR THR Satcrpar Evenixe Post, ! 


By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 29 Sowth Third Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 9, 1857. 


Penersylvania. | North Carelina. 
Solvent bks par to §dis | Solv bis 
Relief notes # dis | Small notes 
Lancaster bk 45 die} Georgia. 
Erie City bk 35 dis | Old bis 
Bk of Newoustle ow dis | New bks 
New Jersey. | Rk Cotumbus 
Solvent bas pa £ to} dia k of Milledgville 
Merch bk Bridgeton 23 dis! Man & Meoh Co- 
nes’ G-ower's bk ! lumbus 
Newton 3 die! Planters’ ant Mech’s 
Conunercial Bk, : bk, Dait 
Perth Amboy, failed South. Carolina. 
Delaware. Solv bks 
Solvent bks par Alabama. 
Unoder5 « ¢ dis! Bk ot Movie 
Marylard. | Other solv bis 
Valley bk Hagerstown no aie Mississippi. 
Solvent bxs par togdas!| All bks uo 
*| Louisiana. 
Solv bks 
Ohiec. 


2dis 


§dis 
1 dis 


certain 
' Fear & Mec bk Ken. co 1 dis 
District of Columbia. 
_ Exohange 0k BS dis | 
Sov bks i dis | Solv bks 
New York. | Be ot Circleville 
Solv bks r | Cana! bk 
Sih Avenue bk Kentacky. 
Kaickerbuoker bk 1 Solv bks 
) Par bk Saanangs ae Indiana. 
Mcr & Maa bk Oswego 3) dix | New solvent Das 
Et bk Butiaco 3) dis | State bk 
bE npire City bk 14 dis | Shawnee bk, Attioa, 
Centra! bk lb dix | Geamercy bk, Lafayette “ 
Champlain bx no sale | Other bis 5 to 
| Illinois. 
: ao! ies ba, Carmi. 
23 dis! Rus My vin Rushville, 
eworkh bk 60 dis | Solveat bks 
ri antime bk Bangor 15d | Aeros: tural bk 
Cantor bk South Caina ao sale | Amer Ex 
Exchange bk no sale | Bk Commoaweelth 
Mangoes bk Bde! issoeari. 
New Hampshire. 
Soiv bks 
Lancaster bk 
' Kxeter bk 
Verment. 
Solv bks 
Swath Rovyaiuon bk 


ldis 
1 dis 
is 


is 
is 
is 1 dis 
is 


a eee 


Sotv bks 
is Tennessee. 
closed | Bk of East Tona 
faied | Kiver Bank 
So.v dks 
+ die |: Sras!| notes 
2das) | Caatral bic 
Cenuccticat. armers’ and Meoh’s 
v bake ba, be. Memphis 
ae {N 
So.v 


sew 
“Hnede tstana. '“*| sow 

| Seiv bas ! 

Bk Repub | Seen agua 2 dis | 


2 dis 
is. 


Be 
pecee 


3 


2 es 
A 

All bks 

Moly bks 


ommereis: & Agrien!- 
Vvertoa 


18 Varal UA Gel 


AOE RITE I SIE RTT SES 


te 


ASS Oe nee oon 


| 


3 dis |; 
2to5ais | 


no Bae | 
} kiads of Faney Turning done. 


Sdis | 


2.500 


Case. only 
id Levers Ops Fe ase. Fall Jewelled, 1s Ka. 
Lepines, | 
Siiver Levers, Fuil Jowretted, Hunting Case 


8H, 


23,00 
18,00 


2 4 
Fob, Vest, or Gua, d Chai 
S.—All Watones WARRANTE D TO KEFRP GOOL 


Wecan send by MAIL, with 
Jeweiry, to all paste of the Unit 


God 
P 


States. Tne price of avy 
No goods sent ut - 
pale. address, fh -paid, 
EWI: = LADUM MUS &CO., 

Celebrated Cheap Watch and Jewelry Sere, 
202 Chestnut S1., above Eighth, Philadelphia. 
mar?’ -eo wom 


less the 


money is first received. 
to EW 





| TU INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


jw li} dis | 


E LLIOTT & PATTEN procure AMERICAN AND | 
4 FORFAGN PATENTS, and attend to all business per- 
taining thereto, Jaquiries rexarding the novelty and patenta- 


dilaty of inventions anmeered withowt charge. Agency oppo- 


site main ent 


t Otlice, Washington, D.C. 
fob23-eowt 





ANES ef Fvery Docertptton, Mounted with Gold, | 

, Silver, Ivory, &c.—Canes Crutches made toorder 

Opera Glasses, Ivory Fans, &c., went ropeired. and al 
RGE aL, 

: Manufacturer, No. 104 North S = &., pobln. 

N.B.—Toys and Fancy Goods in great assortment. 

iny2-4% 


MORE BOOK AGENTS WANTED, to 
tireulate RAPID SELLING, Valuabie Family 





| Works, which attract by their og pavers, inzere sting contents 


| if you live Rast, to HEN 
* aw! 


ee) | Ace, ere eee |e | 


| 


and Superbly Colena Pilates For full particu‘arsa 
‘RY Y HOW E,1 03 Nases Asaau St., 


York, if you live West, t the same, 111 Wease Cineinmaty’ 


mhl5 
PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 


THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 
STANDS UNRIVALLED, 


both in this country and in Europe. It is wort 
by 1,200 persons, with most astonshing suc- 
cess. In a with thirty other subet:- 
tutes of the best French, English and Germar 
manufactare, it received the award of the Great 
Medai at the Worjd’s Exhibition wm London, as | 
the best artificial tend known. In this country 
it has beea thirty timesexhilited, in com 
With all a at the Annual Faire int 
in every instances, receivec 
hithest or Arst premium. And | 
unanimous approva 
the “First Pre | 





y 
of sn international: council, 
mium’’—only Silver Medal 
Wasa the invontorat 


Pamphiets, casi full information, sent gra ir ° 


mab Bw eh 


ectli-ly 376 Chainut 





og 


Sey ‘ee 


c aptain Marrystt” si 


reesipt of price. } 


y 15iP hitadelphia. Pa. | 


idge Avenue below | 


23,00 | 


14,00 ° 


fect anfety Watones or . 


MILLER & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK; 


DIX, EDWARDS & co., 
Have J ust Published 


ZILLAH, THE CHILD MEDIUM; 


A TALE OF SPIRITUALISM. 


By tne Acraor or “MY CONFESSION ;” 
Originally Published in the 


PHILADELPHIA SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


12 mo. Cloth: 


| 
_| 





Price 75 cts. 





The gifted nuthoress says im het Prefioe: 

** In the following story it has never been my intention to in- 
fluence the reader fer or against Spin tualicsm. [ am no he- 
lever in it myse f. and shall net probably further investizate 
the subject. That the phenomena, ting the tile, are 
gratuedy assuming a Hest Wonderfa! form, and are destined 

t some day v-ry maiermily t~ affect the prospects of this 
rate g free fa: nd, no one cau doubt who remenibers that within 
a few y- ars Spiritus’ tam was unknown, and that at the pre 
sent trme the fe are net many famii'es in the Umon who do 
not hemet a’ medium’ among their aum ” - 

* | have had ne other object in preparing this vo! muethente 
present to the pubiie. in the form of a domestic story, the 
various incadents of Spirit! ualism, which, from time to tame, 

ve fal en ux ader my obs-rvation. Some of them I have wit- 

} negeod mysel’. and for tnany of the othere I have the best of 
living Attestation, 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN KANSAS. 


By F. H. Gladstone, author of * Letters from Kaneas,’’ in 
the Londoa Times, With an Intrednotionby Pr denek Law 
O mated, an thor of * A 5. 
S:ates,’’ * A Journey in 
Mit al, E mee < co” No. i: Broadway. 
Sucoersors to Dix, Fdwards & Cc. 





ae = ths Seaboard S ave 


my 16-2t 


SPLENDID PICTORIAL WORK. 


‘HUNTERS PANORAMIC GUIDE, 


FROM NIAGARA FALLS TO QUEBEC, 


{ Being a perfect picture of these portions of the Canalas 
through which the River St. Lawrence tlowa, 


TRIS SPLENDID PANORAMA 


Ts Terelve Feet in Len 
hishly finished Views 
sand Islands, The 
Montreal, Tcoroato, 








ath, and comprises most beau ifal and 
t The Falls of Niacara, The ban — 

Rapids, Victoria ~_— 
Kingston, Quebee, &r., 
amalier pire @: together with 70 ns eal Itustrated Letter 
Pre~# Deseriptions of Canadian $ 

‘ ropean Hand Books of the Rhme, ke. 

ment to 


. the ecivie 


nery, similar :o the Bu 
We can give employ 


1,000 Travelling Agents 


Price $1,¢ 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston. 
HENRY P. B. JEWETT, Cleveland, Ohio. 


To whom all appliestions for Aencies, and all orders for the 
book, must be addresseil. my9-4 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


E™ PLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—Please to Read 
4 this —— ts War ed! Extra indacements for (857. 
ATOR in want of employment wii a. vuce receive on 

CAT LOGUE OF BROOKS for the New Year, pre-paid, 

by forwarding us their address. Particu:ar attention is re- 
quested to the liberal offers we maxe te ai! terme angrxing 

‘in the sale of our Aner =. VYPE QUARTO Pit. 
TORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with abuut ONE THUU- 

' SAND ENGRAVINGS 

4 On receipt a” the established price, Six Dollars, the Picto- 
rial amily Bible, with a weil bound Subseription Boos, will 
be carefully boxed, and forwarded Phy: eX press, at our risk and 

| expense, to any central town or village in the United States, 
excepting these of Californin, Oregon and Texas. 

| Our buoks are sold only ty canvassers. we! known to 
be the most salable, Please open a correspondence w.th us, 
and we shail take pleasure in forwarding to your address our 
General Circularof Booka, terms, and full information re‘ative 
to the business. Address a RT SEARS, Pubitisher, 

nova-tf Si WILLIAM 8f.,N. Y. 


WALL PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
BURTON & LANING, 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS, 


124 ARCH STREET, 2d Door Above 6th, Phila. 


Where may be found the largest and handsomest assortment 
in the city. 
{L” Purchasers from the conntry will find it to their ad 
vantaze to call at our store, where they will be suited with 
( oupeee articies at the lowest prices ‘ 
we p6- -tf BURTON & LANING. 


THE GREEN MOUNTAINS ONCE HORE, 
JUDGE THOMPSON, 


‘Rhe popular author of ‘‘ The Green Mountais Boys,’’ 
“Locke Amsden,’’ &e., has just completed for the pub’ ic 
eye, the great work of his life, entitled - 


GAUT GURLEY; 


THE TRAPPERS OF LAKE UMBAGOG, 


This exciting tale is founded on a murder of unusual atro- 
city, that occurred about 49 years ago, among the Trappers 
and Hunters of Umbagog and the other wild Lakes lying on 
the northerly borders of Maine and New Hampshire. Gaut 
Gurley was suposed to be an actor in this and other flagi- 
tous crimes, and made his escape to the West Indies, 
Judge Thompson has built a story upon these historic facts, 
| which will probably be more read by Now England people 
| than any book which he has ever written. It isa work of thrill 

ing interest aud rare power. One volume, 12mo. Price $1, 


ln Sling this Beautiful Book. ~ at retai’. 











DICK & FITZGERALD, New York. | 


JEWETT & CO., 











| 





PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 


' 
7 BOSTON. my?-at 


£ ELI HOLDEN, 
, 


705 MARKET ST.. ABOVE 7th, 
Philndelphin. 

Importer of WATCILES, GOLD JEWELRY, and Manu- 

facturers’ CLOCK WAREHOUSE, Whotesale and Retail. 

| my 2-eow6in 


| YVANIED, AGENTS TO SELL STEEL PLAT 
ENGI Mb ys b ingiading the beaut i fully i illustrat: vi 
| Engrevi the ** YER AND COM- 
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H. 
my 9-4t No, 167 Broadway. New York. 
150 PER MONTH CAN BE MADE, and no 
humbug. Busiaess new, eoey use: usefu', honorable 
or particulars, address E. 8 S. RICH, Brasher Falis, N. » Ze 
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WARTED. IN EVERY COUNTY.- 


THE oat OF OF IND “ay nah ad OFFERE A 
ins! rvctions will be sent, by 


LI-ON, ~ he or City Pubtishing House, 
ay Street, ilade! pale, or if living West, 
LIsON. No. 141 Main Street, Cincinnati, Oo 


CARPETINGS. 

J. S. DEPUY & SONS, Masonic Hall, 
Chestnut Street below Eighth, 4a 
Would ca! Hl the att-ntion of the pubic to the la varies 

assortmen* of CARPETS, OIL, CLOTHS, MATTIN 
&ec , which they are selling very ’ cheap jor Cash, or Guys ~ 
ceptances, Wholesale and etal. my2-S 


Ay ANG FUND of the HATIONAL 8 SavEty fo" 
LNUT Str — > w 


x ae est TH 
PaILADEL, PHIA, has ONE MILLION AND x 
ALF OF DOLLARS all in Bid urities. Interest 
| Per Cent, Openevery y, and on Monda Thurs 
day evenings till 9 o’ clock, 4-Bt 
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THE ILLUSTRATED expat) kD on 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Two Volumes in One for One Dellar. 


We are now issuing this beaatiful edition of the Waverly 
Novels, to be completed in twenty-seven farm volimes, in am 
elegant style, making it both the BEST and CHEAPEST ia 
the market. 


TWO NOVELS EVERY MONTH. 
WAVERLEY 


AND 


GUY MANNERING, 


READY SATURDAY, MAY 9ru. 


and for it 
e120, clearness SG = a Unifirmity wit mT | 


the standard isenes of the best Am Keele 
and completeness ef each Amer tm one volume by 
studious 5 7 avexting the disacreesbie Sontivation 
from book to A'l the volumes are lig 
Pleasant, and convenient to hold ——- 


The FIRESIDFE, EDITION has, besides a G 
Tales of a Grandfather that are found 12 ne ethsr edition 
the Author’s final corrections and curious notes aad 
eviected and prepared exc. usively for it. 


It is the fullest and bost arrnaged edition bofore the publie. 
TWO FINE ILLUSTRATIONS 
-fccompany Each Volume. 
sePint 2 Saris SEA ere ea 


the ere. 


PEOPLE'S LIBRARY EDITWX, 


NOW COMPLETE AND READY 
IN TWENTY-SEVEN VOLUMES. 
Price, $15 Per Set, or 62; Cts. Per Vel. 


These, containing ali the additions aad improvements, 
’ printed 


or, tnatefuily and substant 
musiin, aso in sheep and haf moroeco at a 
They are equaliy durable and rowalle with the 


__FIR ESIDE EDITION. 

















This edition is su 
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on handsome and cloar pa 
bound m 


_WAVER LEY ANECDOTES 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 
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WITH 
SIXTEEN FINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR-EARLY IN MAY. 


This book contsins—written in a most attractive style—ae 
historical account of the principal characters, scenes, tradi- 
tions, &c., &c., oa Which the novels are founded. 


In it also will be found, interwoven throughout by the 
anecdotes, 8 descrip’ ioa of the manners, costumes 
siitions of the different clans and nations ai the time | 5 
figure in these works, 


It ia a book of rare interest, abounding in  eriacae. 
tions, and exciting and pleasing incidents ; aud Lo those w 
would fully enjoy and appreciate the 

WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
it will Le found an indispensable companion. 


Ll” Cepies of cither editions sent by mail, post pot paid, cm 
receipt of price. For sale by Booksellers every whore ind 


ola Agents wanted in every town in the United States and 
anad 


FESTUS, Pocket Edition, Rmo., Blue and Gold, 75 Cents. 


SANBORN, CARTER, BAZIN § CO., 
my9-2t 25 and 29 CORNHILL, BO? TON. 


EQ. CHBAPBR THAN BVER A> 


GOLD and SILVER HUNTING CASE, OPEN DIAL, 
LEVER, LEPINE and PLAIN WATCHES, 
J. LADO WUS wns constantty on | on hand 0 }- rze assortment of 


the above, of various celebrat which he warrants te 
give fall setichrotion As timekewpers ¢ a sO, A iATSE 


of JEWELRY every dese: iption, all of whi ich will be 


sod at the ROWE EST PRICES, at his s ore, No, tis. 
formerly 413 Market Street, above Eleventh. my9-1St 


500 AGENTS WANTED, 


To Canvass for Two Unriralled Popular 


DOLLAR MONTHLIES: 
“THE LADIES’ WREATH,” 
AND 
“THE FAMILY KEEPSAKE.” 


Addres*, with references, 
JOHN F. SCOLVILL, 
bs an LL Publisher, 


oe Street, New 
THE GREAT BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 
BELCHER’S HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 

1,024 Pages,—200 Enjravings. 
FLEETWOOD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
704 Pages, with 24 Iliustrations in Colors, 
THE FAMILY BIBLE, 

In the o!d fashioned ot Bmy a Apoo. and Con., 


These 























og are nau espresiy ‘a the business, 
Lame ‘ ot. ot or with the liberalit jh pag om we 
4 u 
pe ta fom tort the world ld'to produce their equals = — 


Petite. E"POTTER: Publisher, | 
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WM. D. ROGERS. 


COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 
Corner of Sixth and Master Sireets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Carriages of every description built to onte 
combining durability, style and elegance 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


HOWELL & BROTHERS, 


156 Chestnut Street, 
BELOW 7th, NEXT TO JONES’ HOTEL, 
Offer to Country Merchants, and the Trade, the largest 
assortment of ‘ 


WALL AND WINDOW PAPERS, 
In the United States, which they will sell at the lowest rates. 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE THEIR PRLLOW BRINGS. 
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RALTM DEEENDS UPON PURE BLOOD.- 
acrid eannot secrete heathy bile, and 
there _ e the moot , thing, fur those whu are dyspeptic show.d 
be to commence the purification of their blood. 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS 


| Not only purify, but they make the blood richer, and ad¢ 
i these » preneigees upun which the power to resist disease, de 


MILD OPERATION WITH SUCCESSFUL EFFBCT ABB THE 
PECULURiTY oF Branpretn’s Pints. Now that we 
soun expect genial spring, it 1s of great imp: rtance that a 
i. 4. by a by 8 face are eub cot to a redun- 
ne vitiati t 18 season it is as 
‘ asit A ~y but Brandreth’s Pills +4 SS 
! and efficient am Be ay By their occa- ional use, we prevent 
the collecticn of th se imparities, which, when in saffisiert 
| quantities, cause so much danger to ‘he fine organs o1 the 
| stumach acd bowels. Tney sooa eure liver ¢ compiaint. dys 
pxia, loss Je = os appetite, in the b t-burn, pain it 
aa breast bone intness and ovstiveness. In bri Cy] 
Brandreth’s Pile we week their way to the very reutsof the ¥ 
ease, cleansing in their peasae. removing every yo | 
: Soummpeell, ‘on ca eed duties of ite Seotene 6 5 
renovat t ions 
easure, where before they had been and weary bur- 
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dens 
We have thousands of similar testimonials to the follow- 
' ing, and such evidence can be from living witnesses al 
around nsonevery side. It is & gentioman of high re- 
stability, whose letcers can be seen at the Principal offices 
am now aity oo y 
“| am no . 
For twenty Fat have rot y Pills aN ay § family med 


one. no other! and I have never had 
] fami! — easel un 
onl Bs sicine a = 7 tee. sickness my) 
TRUE MEDICINAL PRINCIPLES. 
Never extract bleed. Blood ia the _o ey, saree 
in painfal diseases you may occaswa t poomy E 


remember this ease is only the pn he or ion ssening — 
power to feel. And by ve thus taking gt oature's trois, 
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«1 Mine frow vos no better aa she ort to be till 
shust before she dict ; then she was so good as 
before,” remarked Mr, Vanderhoard to his neigh- 
bor. 

« Your wife was an amiable woman, and you 
do great injustice to her memory,” seid Mr. 
Pluggins. 

« Vel, vat you know so much about mine 
frow ?” 

«JT was not intimately acquainted with her, 
bat IT am sure that all her acquaintances loved 
her.” 

« Vot right had they to love /her ? 

“ Maybe what ?”’ 

* Maybe you love mine frow, too ?”” 

« Why do you speak so strangely !”’ 

« Vy, von day a pig man shust like you came 
into our house, and kissed mine frow right be- 
fore her face.”’ 

« Were you present at the time ?”’ 

«“ To pe sure I vos.”” 

« Well, what did you do?” 

« | kicked him right pehind his pack.”’ 

« Did he resent it ?”’ 

« Yaw; he broke me and te looking-glass, and 
all the rest of the crockery in te house, ‘cept the 
fedder ped, into smash !”’ 

"© What did you do then?” 

“Then I cried muter! muter! muter! and I 
called for the shudge, and the shury, and to the 
poleice office and constoble to come; and he 
rund avay !"’ 

« Do you intend to charge me with taking such 
anwarrantabie liberties with the companion of 
your bosom ?”’ 

s¢ Me no scharge nothing for it now, pecaus she 
pe tead and perricd.” 

«J will not allow you to make such insioua- 
tious. You are an old tyrant, and everybody said 
you was glad your wife died.’’ 

« Everybody pe one tam liar,’’ 

‘*] saw no symptoms of sorrow.’ 

«+ Me felt more worsht tan if my best cow had 
tied.” 

« Your cow! What a comparison!” 

« She vos a great loss—a heavy loss—for she 
was pig as dat (spreading out his arm), and she 
weighed more tan two hundred pounds.”’ 

« Look out, old man, or you wil) see trouble— 
I doubt if your wife was ever kissed by any man 
after her marriage. At all events, you must 
apologise for what you have said of me.” 

+ Vot is pologize ?”’ 

« You must beg my pardon, and say you are 
sorry; if you do not, I will enter a complaint 
against you, and have you arrested.”’ 

I pe sorry, ten.’’ 

« Sorry for what ?’’ 

« Sorry you kissed mine frow.”’ 

# You incorrigible idiot! That is not what you 
must say; forI never did such a thing in my 
life.” 

“ Must I say I pe sorry that you never do such 
@ thing?” 

« No—you must take back what you have 
aaid.’’ 

While the Dutchman was in this dilemma, his 
friend Hans Hamburger came along, and finally 
succeeded in reconciling the parties, when the 
trio adjourned te a neighboring coffee-house. 


Maybe—” 





How roger Fraruer Bev.—The following ex- 
tract isfrom Lover's Handy Andy :—< In carrying 
off the small thing of a feather bed, Jake Take, the 
bold burglar, showed the skill of a high praeti- 
tioner, for he descended the stairs backwards.’’ 
«* Backwards!” exclaimed Larry Hogan ; ‘ what’s 
Ghat for?”” «You'll see by and by,” said Crog- 
gins. “He descended backwards, when sudden- 
ly he heard the door opening, and a female voice 
exclaiming—‘ Where are you going with that 
bed?’ «I’m going up stairs with it, ma’am,’ said 
Jake, whose backward position favored his lie, 
and he began to walk up again. ‘Come down,’ 
eaid the lady, ‘ we want no bed here, man.’ ‘ Mr. 
Sullivan, ma’am, sent me home with it himself,’ 
gaid Jake. «Come down, I tell you,’ said the 
lady in a rage, ‘there’s no Mr. Sullivan hero.’ 
«I beg your pardon, my lady,’ said Jake; then 
turning round and marching off with his bed fair 
and casy. Well, thero was a regular shillho in 
the house when the thing was found out, and 
cart-ropes wouldn’t hold the lady for the rage she 
was in.’’ 





Wasuiveton Droxios.—A gentleman in Wash. 
ington, (says the Union,) whose east and west 
neighbors bears the euphonious name of “Smith,” 
has an intelligent Irish hand maiden. A few 
mériings siuce a person rang his door bell, and 
inquired of this servant whether Mr. Smith lived 
there. “He does not,’’ was the prompt reply ; 
he lives next door.” «Qn which side ?”’ ask- 
ed the visitor.”” «‘Oa both sides, your honor, 
you can’t miss him.’” ‘ But he is a clerk,’’ con- 
tinued the anxious inquirer. “Shure, and they’re 
both clerks,” was eagerly returned. 

, ae, 

Weary Iftertr¢enr —Irishman, (stepping up 
to the clerk of a Post Office in a town in Illinois) 
—There is a letter advertised for me. 

Clerk, (supposing it to be in the last advertise- 
ment, after looking)—No, it’s not here ; when 
did you see it advertised ? 

Trishman.—On the 15th December. 

Clerk (looking again)—No, it is not here ; what 
paper did you see it in? 

Irishman.—In a Pittsburg paper. 








Gaackrtt axp Wirrr.—When the celebrated 
Joseph Lancaster was in Washington, he de- 
livered a lecture in the House of Representa- 
tives, from the Speaker’s chair, Mr. Clay, then 
Speaker, complimented him by saying the chair 
had never been filled so well. Mr. Lancaster 
modestly replied, that “ Manin his best ostate, 
was of yery little account: that the Speaker's 
chair had never been filled with anything better 
than Clay !” 





Room ror ax Ixrenence.—Lawyer C.—(en- | 
a John Smith. He gives the following as the ap- 


tering his friend, Dr. M——’s office, and speaking 
im a hoarse whisper. )—Fred; I've got such a cold 
this morning, I can't speak the truth. 

De M.—Well, I’m gied it’s nothing that will 
interfere with your business. 

(C. finds enough of his voice to mutter some 
antiquated remarks about doctors being legalized 
murderers, &c., and bolts off to meet an engage- 
ment.) 





Warsamo Prace Diaroour.— Frenchman— 
Madame, you charge ver mooch too big price for 
gat room 


Landlady.—Ob, you know we at the watering- 
places wust make hay while the sun shines. © 

Freechmen (indignant)—Be gar, madame, you 
gall nevare make ze hay of me. 


=F 


“IN FAVOR OF THE HOG!” 


In thé good old county of C-——., State of 
Alabama, there Jived one John Smith, who, un- 
like the remainder of his tmall family, was pocu- 
Warly afflicted with a want of discrimination 
between his own things and those of other per- 
dons, or who, rather, was ignorant of the laws 
relating to ‘‘mewm et (uum.”” Now, once on a 
time, the said John Smith, while laboring under 
a severe attack of the above named discase, and 
being further impelled by the vociferations of an 
empty stomach, went under the cover of night, 
and feloniously took and carried away from his 
neighbor's pen, a shoat, valued at one dollar and 
fifty cents, with the intention of appropriating 
the same to his own use. But, unfortunately, 
Johnny was detected, and in due course of time 
was carried before Judge P——, for trial. The 
witnesses were introduced, and the fact of the 
theft was proved beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
The jury retired to make up their verdict, to an 
adjacent grove of trees, and were not out long 
before they returned with a verdict of « guilty of 
hog stealin’ in fust degree.” 


value of the property stolen, and that there was 
no degree to hog stealing, and to retire again, 
and bring in their verdict in “« proper form.” 
Again they retired, with pen, ink and paper, but 
rather nonplutsed with regard to “form.”’ They 
pondered deeply over what he meant by “form. 
At last, old W. Jim Turner, who had been Jus- 
tice of the Peace in Georgia, with a bright coun- 
tenance, and a sly-wink, as much as to say, “* Look 
at me, boys—I understand a thing or two,”’ wrote 
the verdict, and returned to the Court House. 
One after another they filed in, old Jim in the 
lead, and they took their seats. Old Jim handed 
the verdict to the clerk, with anxious pomposity, 
and sat down. Judge of the laughter when the 
clerk read the folowing— 

“ We, the jeury, pusilanimously, oat the defend- 
ent gilty in the sum of 1 dollar a 1-2 in favor of 
the hog.”’ 


Sroay or a Restavaant Keervr.—A corres- 
pondent of the Boston Transcript, writing remin- 


old-time restaurant, Maurice Brunswick by name. 
He was a Frenchman, and very skillful in cookery. 


his celebrated establishment. 
very strange, that, however out of season, yet, as 
a particular favor, rabbits and squirrels were to 
be had, at this establishment, all the year round. 
Maurice was occasionally teased a little, for the 


The Judge told them that their verdict was | 
proper, except that they had omitted to assess the 


a. 


: 
iscences of that city, mentions the keeper of an 


But one mystery perplexed the frequenters of | 
It was thought 





solution of this mystery. On common occasions, 


who put any such questions, for conscience sake, 
or otherwise. But there was a species of fun, 
which lay deeply bedded in the subsoil of the 
fellow’s heart, and which required nething but 
heat and moisture to bring it forth. When a little 
cozy, and in the presence of those who he kacw 
would work him no injury, Maurice, like some 
men of heavier metal, was liable to an epranche- 
ment de ceur ; and one day, when pressed rather 
importunately upon this vexed question, about 
rabbits and squirrels, he exclaimed, between 
irritation and merriment—“< Vat for you care— 
plenty of clove, sage, peppaire, salt, all dat, 
plenty of the rich mushroom sauce—sarre him up 
very hot—dem, if you know vat ish de cat, vat is 
de rabbii—vat ish de rat, vat ish de squirl !’’ 





Everrnopy knows the story of the old hunts- 
man who complained that the hounds had lost the 
scent, “all along of them stinking vi’lets.’” Asa 
pendant to it we will relate the following, told us 
asa fact :—A certain East India captain, whose 
ship was at Calcutta, ordered his servant one day 
to clean out his cabin. He then went ashore, 
and returned on board in the evening. He asked 
the man “if he had cleaned his cabin out?” 
The man replied in the affirmative. « But what 
did you do for soap? After I got on shore I re- 
collected that I had not left you any out ?”’ 
«Oh! sir, it did not much matter,”’ was the re- 
ply; “I found some stinking dark stuff on your 
wash-stand, and I used that, but there was hardly 
enough of it.’”” He had scoured out his master’s 
cabin with scented brown Windsor soap ! 
| RL ETTORE a 

Do Snaxes Lixs Miix ?—The question raised 
by M. Michelet, whether a snake can suck—draw 
milk, for example, from a woman’s breast—which 
fact, or asserted fact, the anatomists dispute, ex. 
cites an interest in many readers. A friend sends 
us the following, in illustration of M. Michelet’s 
assertion: «‘ Adder’s fat is still used therapeuti- 
cally in Italy, and to a spezieria in some small 
towrm a peasant one day brought a basket{ull of 
these reptiles. The basket was set aside, and at 
night the adders, feeling uncomfortable, perhaps, 
found means to escape, and one and all made for 
the bed of the apothecary’s assistant, which was 
on the floor of the shop. On awaking in the 
morning, the young man became aware of the 
presence of his strange bed-fellows, and had 
sufficient judgment to remain perfectly still. By 
and by came the apothecary, astonished at not 
finding his shop open as usual. On learning the 
cause, he told the assistant not to move, and 
went and fetched a large dish full of boiling milk 
and a long stick. The dish of milk he put down 
in the middle of the shop, and with the long stick 
he waited at a convenient distance. Soon, attract- 
ed by the smell of the milk, out came the adders, 
and went straight to the dish; and when they 
raised themselves to driuk, the apothecary put 
his stick under their bodies, and with a dexterous 
movement tossed them one by one into the boil- 
ing fluid. And when he was ‘delivered,’ said 
my Italian friend, the young man died of joy. 
The last fact is unimpertant. The question is, 
whether snakes like milk. But, perhaps, I shall 
be told that they cannot smell. I do not know. 
I only ¢ tell the tale as it was told tome.’” And 
we, also, give the story—a pretty story—for what 
it is worth.—London Atheneun. 





Tux First Prorestant Cucrcn im Amr- 


his gravity was proof against the efforts of those | 
| midsummer they will mostly grow if mudded 





nica.—The first Protestant settlement in the 
United States, was made at Jamestown, in Vir- 
ginia, and among the carliest settlers was Capt. | 


pearance of thetr first place of worship : 

«“ When I first went to Virginia, I well remem- 
ber wee did hang an awning (which is an old 
saile) to three or foure trees to shadowe us from 
the Sunne; our walls were rales of wood, our 
seats unhewed trees, till we cut plankes; our 
Pulpit a bar of wood nailed to two neighboring 
trees; in foule weather we shifted into an old 
rotten tent, for we had but few better, and this 
came by way of adventure for new. This was 
our church till we built a homely thing like a | 
barne, set up cratchets, covered with rafts, | 
sedge, and carth; so was also the walls, that 
could neither well defend wind or raine. Yet 
wee had daily Common Prayer, morning and | 
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Agricultural, 


CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES AND 
RASPBERRIES. 


Early spring is the best time to plant the 
Strawberry ; next best is just after the bearing 
season, While the plants are in a half dormant 
state from bearing, and before they take a second 
start—and worst of all isin autumn. In spring, 
every plant will grow if well set, and the bed 
will bear a few berries the same season. At 


when set out, mulched and watered. If set in 


autumn, they will not grow any that your, will be , 


liable to be killed by cold, and thrown out by 
freezing—which, however, may be partially reme- 
died by covering the bed. 

The soil should be good rich garlen earth— 
the distance asunder about one foot or eighteen 
inches. The following additional directions, the 
best we can give in so limited a space, are copied 
from the Illustrated Annual Register :— 


Modern cnitivators divide all strawberries into | 
two distinct classes, one being termed sfaminate, | 


(or male,) in which the stamens are fully de- 
veloped, and possess the power of fertilizing 
the germ; and the other being termed pis/illase, 
(or female,) in which the stamens are abortive, 
and so small, and imperfectly developed that 
they fail to accomlish fertilization. By the 
use of a microscope it will be found that the 


former is abundantly supplied with pollen or | 


fertilizing dust, while the latter is nearly or to- | 
tally destitute. Hence Hovey’s Seedling or 
any other pistillate variety, can never, or but | 
very imperfectly, fertilize its own flowers, and 
the impregnation must be derived from a stami- 
nate sort. 

A few staminates will fertilize many pistillates, 
and to prevent the intermixture of the two sorts | 


by runners, they may be planted in alternate | 


strips, as indicated in the following diegram, S re- 


presenting the staminate and P pistillate va-| horse’s convenience, comfort, and well-dving. | 


rieties. 
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The principal requisite of success in the man- 
agement of these beds, is clean cultivation, keep- 
ing the runners down by hoeing or treating them 
precisely as weeds. 

The Raspberry, if of quite hardy varieties, 
may be planted in spring or autumn ; tender sorts 
do best if set out in spring. The distance may 
be about four feet. The following directions, 
also from the Annual Register, give distinctly 
the mode of cultivation : 

Soil.—The soil should be rich, and inclining to 
moist. A strong, deep loam, is the only soil 
from which a full crop may be expected every 
season. But the most important requisite is 
depth, attained by deep trenching, which will go 
far towards affording a remedy for the natural 
defects of a stiff clay soil on one hand, and a dry, 
gravelly or sandy soil on the other. Irrigation 
has doubled the size of the berries in a few days, 
and more than doubled the growth of the stems 
in a season—showing the great importance of 
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securing moisture for the roots by a deep, mellow | 


soil, and by mulching. The latter has been found | 
of great importance, and has greatly increased 
the crop. The tender sorts will ripen wood more 
perfectly, and endure cold with less injury, if | 
planted on drier and firmer spots of ground. 
Pruning.—This consists simply in cutting 
away, early in the spring, all the last year’s bear- 


| ing canes, now two years old, and leaving only | 


the one year’s shoots, which will bear the com- 
ing summer. 
each bunch will be enough, and the rest may be | 
cut away at the surface by the use of a sharp | 
trowel. The tops are then cut off three or four | 
feet from the ground. 


Training.—The most common aad simple 


mode is to tie the canes together, loosely, so that | 


they may spread at the top in the form of a wine- 
glass, and employing a stake to stiffen them. An 
improvement on the same principle, is made by | 
stretching a wire along the row, spreading out 
the canes in contact with the wire, and securing | 
them by cord loops. 

A decided improvement, with the same princi- 


ple, is where fico poles or wires are placed one | 
each side of the row of plants, the bearing and | 


the growing shoots being separated from each 
other, and téed to opposite sides. A tarred rope 
is better than wire, by enabling the operator to 


, secure the shoots more firmiy without danger of , 


subsequent sliding. 
Temder varieties may be protected by pros- 


You must not | evening, every Sunday twe sermons, and every | trating them and covering thinly with earth. | 


Half a dozen of the strongest in | 


| earth mound should be placed against cach stem 
to bend upon and prevent breaking. 

For extensive marketing, plantations of rasp- 
berries prove quite profitable on the best soils, 
producing about five hundred dollars per acre 
in each year, when accessible to good city mar- 
kets. 

The best varieties of the raspberry are the Red 
Antwerp, a large, dark red, rich and juicy berry, 
admirably fitted for marketing; the Fastolff, re- 


in texture; the Franconia, quite similar, but 
later, of firm flesh, and is rather hardier than 
either of the others; Knerett’s Giant, very large, 
and of fine quality; Yellow Antwerp, large, coni- 
cal, excellent, but tender, and a moderate be: arer; 
Col. Wilder, resembling the latter, but with 
' smaller berries, and much hardier stems; Large 
Fruited Monthly, large, 
able; and Brinckle’s Orange, 
as the best of all raspberries, vigorous, 
productive, handsome and excellent. 


hardy, 





THE DIMENSIONS OF STABLES. 


FROM THE ‘‘ LONDON FIBLD.”’ 





| A correspondent having made some inquiry 
| respecting the dimensions of stables, and it being | 
an object in which the interest of the public is | 
| materially involved, I conceive it to be one that | 
will be acceptable as an article in the columns of 
| the « Field.”’ 
‘« Necessity,’ they say, ‘makes a man ac- 
quainted with strange bedfellows.”’ Truly, the 
necessity, convenience, avarice, or carelessness 
of man often makes the horse acquainted with 
| strange—that is, queer stables ; most of them on 


the general surface of the earth, but others beneath | 
t, whilst the first floer is frequently the habita- 


rah of the better class of the horse. Where a 
| man may keep a horse for convenience 
one thing; but as C. W. states he has built one 
stable, and intends building another, there can 
be no doubt but that he wishes to erect a good ! 
; one, comprehending all that is necessary to his | 


is 


| The expense he means to go to in the shape of | 
has nothing to do with | 


' material, inside or out, 

either—such depends on his taste or pocket. 
| C. W.’s question chiefly relates to the height 
| of stables. A low one mus/, under any circum- 
stances, be a bad—that is, 
while, on the other hand, a too lofty one is ditti- | 
cult to keep sufficiently warm for the horse’s | 
comfort. I should say that from thirteen to four- | 
teen feet (at most) is about a correct height for | 
a stable. Much has been written and said on the | 
subject of ventilation; yet are persons apt to | 
make mistakes as to the means of insuring it. 
We all know that exhalations rise upwards, who- 
ther arising from the insensible perspiration ex- 
uded from the body of the horse, or from that | 
foul litter. I will not 
suppose that in a well-conducted stable such a 
system as ‘‘ mucking out’’ at stated intervals is 
permitted to exist; but supposing all saturated 
straw is properly removed every morning, there 
will be more or less exhalation ; this, 
high as the ceiling will permit, floats about till it | 
settles on that and the surrounding walls; hence | 


far more noxious source, 


rising as | 





the damp often found in ill-ventidated stables. | 
| But let it be noticed that this, perhaps, imper- | 
| ceptible exhalation is ever going on; so, though | 
| it is constantly ascending, in its progress the 
horse inhales it, and, the previous exhalations | 
| having no means of escape, a portion is kept | 
| down by that overhead ; thus an impure air per- | 
| yades the whole stable. 


| Jf it is admitted, which I trust it will be, 


that | 


| exhelations rise, it must be quite evident the | 


| higher we place the means of its escape the more 
| effectually we get rid of it. We frequently seo | 
and designed to 
| be) placed half-way up in the walls, or, at least, 
| eight or nine feet from the ground. They are all 
but useless fur the intended purpose, while they, 
| on the other hand, answer a very bad one, name- | 
ly, admitting the cold air (if it is cold) in far 
| closer proximity to the horse’s body than he | 
| would find comfortable. 
Windows to a stable should always, in my 
| opinion, be very close to the ceiling ; ventilators 
the same; the great use of the latter being that. 
| they can admit a current of air when wanted, so , 
close to the ceiling, that they purify the air, while | 
| the horse breathes without rendering the general 
| temperature of the stable cold and chilling. 
| I hold that all horses should stand in the stable | 
what may be called north and south; it matters | 


| ventilators (as they are called, 


jas stable is this: in summer the ventilators 

| can be opened, and will admit a refreshing cool 

air into the stable; and in winter, or in cold 

| weather, if they or the windows are opened—it 
is a genial breeze we want. 


eink zat because all flesh is grass, rat you can | three months the Holy Communion, till our Min- | Even when not so tender as to be killed, this | possible to horses if, for summer, a second win- 


@ake hay of me! 





ister died.—Southern Churchman. 














| protection assists their productiveness. A small | 
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‘means let them make their stalls so; 


sembling the Red Antwerp, but richer and softer | 


; quently get cast. 


red, bears late and valu- | 
regarded by many | 


| in extreme pain, or under extreme fatigue. 


| for horses in health, and in common work, it is | 
| merely a trick they learn which very wide stalls | 





| 


| 
| tions be made én the hill at the time of planting 


| the corn, or on the hill after the corn is dropped | 
an unhealthy one; | 


| ings, 


; ones are frequently improved by it, 
| cause of such improvement remains unexplained. 


not which extremity of the animal stands to the | 
north. My reason for preferring such a position | 
' of it, and put it over the roots of the tree and 
‘around the stem. The plan did not injure the | 


It will be found one of the greatest comforts. 


lin the wall. This need simply be a frame, on 
which such canvass should be stretched as we 
usually see used for meat-safes ; the same for the 
apertures of the ventilators. 
dows may be removed in winter, to savo them 
those used for the ventilators 
| may remain all the year round. I have had an 
extra door made of the same materials, which 
| afforded oppertanity in summer to leave the usual 
door open when wished. All these are 
and add wonderfully to 


mfurt—I may say well-doing—of horses, 


| from the weather; 





stable 
| very cheap contrivances, 
i the ex 
who can scarce get rest when their tormentors, 
the dies, intrnde themselves. 
I} that C. W. very judi 
having two stables, instead of putting 
It must strike 
horses for different purposes are used at different 


erceive ciously intends 
all his 


every one that 


ry J 

horses together. 
- 

ind thus, when many stand together, they 


a hun- 


to eat 


hours, 


are all kept on the qui rive ; for instance, 


ter should have what hay we wish him 


given him at three or four o'clock the day before 


Now ° 


much as he 


hunting. as this quantam not be 


it is unfair he 
ht o'clock. 


horses racked up at efzh 


viter—not that Iw 


miay 
would eat, 
the 
other 
secver one for 
tent 


rse of water to the ex sume per- 


sons carry it. It was all verv well to give a hun- 
ter little or 
h 

juite uncalled for when they 1 t at eleven, 
differ- 


mewhat dierent, and 


no wafer on hinting mornings, when 


minds meet at break o stem is 


Still the treatmen f horses destined to 


ent yns, must be so 


th 


occupalis 
ir own class. 
and the 
ideas 
look, 
if the 


and with the 


itilation 


is horses should each st 


Having said this mu 
of h 


of the Siz 


ch of ver 
irses, I will now venture my 
ght to be as regards 
Th cy hou hk 1 be . 
racks and mangers run the length of the stable 


the 


classing 
e stables ou 
convenience and sate ‘ty. 
in 
front of ghteen feet from wall to wall; 


horses, e 


if there are corner racks and mangers, seyentcen 
it. 


a stable 


feet are suflicier 


The width of should be like that of a 
l to 
h- 


ais a 


dining room, just the same whether intendes 


accommodate 
The 
matter of 


eight persons at dinner or eig 
length of the stable d 1 
on the f stalls; I 


should say that for a six-stall stable 


teen. nda, 


course, number o 
thirty-six 
feet from wall to wall, would be about a desirable 
e; this will be found to leave each horse about 
five feet ten for his stall. 
stall looks more imposing, or if, in their opinion, 


siz 


If persons fancy a wider 


a wider one is any comfort to the horse, by all 
but, 
though I should recommend a roomy 
stall—which five feet ten is—I would rather not 
have them wider; 
as it were, cornerways, and further admits of their 
getting the trick of stretching themselves out 
when they lie down, 


' 
per- 
sonal ly . 


s ' 
it encourages horses to stand, 


by doing which they fre- 
A person not very conversant 
“It 
is cruel to deprive a horse of the means of resting 
My reply 
It is not a comfortable position, and 


with horses might good-naturedly remark : 


himself in «a comfortable position.’’ 
would be: 
is only resorted to for a very short time by horses | 


The 


position is in itself a painful one, and is only used 


in the cases I speak of when, in common par- | 
| lance , aborse “don’t know how to lie’”’ to ease | 
himself. Under either of the circumstances ei 


luded to, he is entitled to a comfortable box ; but 


| encourage. A horse can lie down and rest per- 


| fectly comfortable in a very short space—for this | 


four feet would suffice; therefore, allowing him | 
five feet ten, I think will be admitted, is all that | 
can be wanted both for appearanee and convenionce. 


COMPOSTS FOR INDIAN CORN. 


The whole mystery of growing a good crop of | 


corm may be summed up in these words :—ma- 


nure liberally—plough deep—pulverize the soil | 


| thoroughly—cultivate cleanly. 


We would recommend that every corn-planter | 
who may have the means convenient, no matter | 
| how well he may have manured his corn-fteld | 
| previously to ploughing in his manure, to ma- 
nure his crop in the hill also. Such topical ap- 
plications assist the germination of the seed corn, | 
and push the plants forward in the early stage 
of their growth—two very important considera- 
tions. It is not material whether these applica- 





and covered. In either mode they will do good: | 
we, however, prefer the first plan. 
Hill Composts.—No. 1.-——For an acre in corn— 
10 bushels of well rotted dung, intimately mixed | 
with 5 bushels of ashes, 1 bushel of plaster, and | 
2 loads, say, 60 bushels of well rotted manure— | 
give to each hill a small handful of the mixtare. | 
No. 2.—Two loads of woods. mould, 100 Ibs. of | 
Peruvian Guano, 5 bushels ef ashes, 1 bushel of | 


| plaster and 1 bushel of salt, to be well mixed to- 


gether—give to each hill a small handful of the 


| 
mixture. | 
No. 8.—Two loads of river mud, ditch scrap- 


’ 
or road scrapings, 100 lbs. of guano, 5 | 


bushels of ashes, and 1 bushel of plaster, to be | 


| well mixed together—give to each hill a small 


handful.—American Farmer. 
| 


SHARPENING Epox ‘x Tooxs. — We translate the | 


| following from a German Scientific Journal, for | 


the benefit of our mechanics and agricultural | 
laborers: ‘‘ It has long been known that the sim. | 
plest method ef sharpening a razor, is to put it 
for half an hour in water, to which has been add- 
ed one-twenticth of its weight of muriatic or | 
sulphuric acid, then lightly wipe it off, and after | 
a few hours set it on a hone. The acid here sup. | 
plies the place of a whetstone, by corroding the | 
whole surface uniformly, so that nothing further | 
than a smooth polish is necessary. The process 
never injures good blades, while badly hardened 
although the 


Of late, this process has been applied to many | 
other cutting implements. The workman at the | 
beginning of his noon spell, or when he leaves off 


| in the evening, moistens the blades of his tools 
| with water acidified as above, the cost of which 


is almost nothing. This saves the consumption 
of time and labor in whetting, which moreover | 
speedily wears on the blades. The mode of 


| sharpening here indicated, would be found spe. 


cially advantageous for sickles and scythes.”— 
Mark Lane Express. 


Sxow Pcr Over rue Roors or Trees a Re- 
TARDER OF THEIR Biossoms.—I was lately in- | 
formed of a method which a tradesman in Stir- 
ling put in practice for many years in the culti- | 
vation of his Jargonelle pear tree. When snow | 
fell in winter, he collected a considerable quantity 


tree, for it bere fruit abundantly. The tree was | 
a standard. The individual who nourished his 
tree with snow is dead many years ago, and the | 
tree has been cut down in order that improve- 
ments might not be hindered, but the doings of | 
those who have been in the world before us 


, should not altogether be forgotten.—Cor. London | 
dow (we will call it) is made to fit the aperture . 


Gardener's Chronicle. 


Those for the win- | 


| My 3, 2, 


| never blooms’ 


The Riddler. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT, 


I am composed of 34 letters. 

My 3, 23, 9, 10, is a phenomenon caused by the Intermiy~ 
ture of masses of moisture. 

My 16, 24, 4, 9, 10, 4, are those substances which are fe~ 
soluble except in alcohol, ether or alkalies, 

My 6, 23, 33, 29, 15, 4, 8, is a mineral found in Sif 
ted crystals of a greenish white color. , 

My 2, 32, 3, 18, &, 3, 13, UM, is a gas, so called from ite 
property of forming a substance like of], when 
added te chlorine 

My 1, 23, 25, 34, 35, 10 12, 4, 5, is generally used Pee 
taining oxygen gas on a large scale 

My 37, 23, 32, 36, 5, 15, 19, 3, 8, 16, 23, 23, was am antedf- 
luvian animal, which, seys Cuvier, must hewe ma 
sembled the tapirs of the present day 

My 24, 38, 3, 10, 31,6, is one of the families of mineraiia, 

My 11, 15, 32, 29, 36, 10. 17, is a phenomenon whieh ie 
attributed by Werner and his discipes tw the 
spontaneous combustion of beds of coal 

My 20, 33, 35, 1, 35, 27, 30, 23, 25, is a warm, dry, east 
wind, which ts perceived on the Guinea coast. 

My 7, 23,25, 22, 17, lo, 2, 1, Ol, is a mineral, whee 

crystallization consists of silica, alumina, barytes, 

ind water 

whole {sa distinguished American 

GAHMEW. 
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“ PORTICAL’ ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYENING PEST. 
of 42 

=, 3, 7, 


am com posed letters 
H.W 
poet 
35, 31, 34, 3, 18, 
lish poet 
35, 20, 32, 4, 7, isa peem by Rogers. 
p10, IL, 3, 28, Bh, 3B, 15, is a poem by Cowper. 
My 35, 8, 33, 40, 16, is the rame of a celebrated 
poet 
My 3, 3, 


al 
7, 18 


is a celebrated Eagtish 


3, < 


is the name of a celebrated Eage. 


1 


8 


4, 5, 35, MB, 1S, is the name of a king by wh 
many verses of true poetry have been written. “> 

My 1, 2, 12, 33, W&, 27, 5, Is a poem by Cowper. 
My 21. 14,35. 23,2 , is a Shakspearean play. 
My 31, 5, 4, #8, 17, 40, 11, 8, WS, 15, is a poem hye 
Irish poet 

40, 25, 6, 12, 37, fe a 
30, 35, 14 


Das) 


My 19 
My 20 


1 English poet. 
8, ©, isan English poetess. 
My 2,8, 23, 10, is an English poet 
My 5, 6, 19, 36, 38, 86, Is, is an English poet 
My 36, 13, 4, 35, 24, 6, is a poem by « renowned Onetn | 
poet 
My 11, 26, 35, 12, 40, laa Grecian poet 
My 11, a 3, WW, 6, is a Grecian poet 
My 33, 2, 36, ha 4, 41, 40, is a German poet. 
My 38, 11, 22, 13, 31, 16, 7, is an Baglish poet 
My 39, 21, 22, 40, 11, 7, 35, 41, 8 9, 1, 2, 3, 14, 37, 38, 48, 
18, 34, 35, MH. 40, 36, 37, 12, 40, with the letter “@?* P 
placed between my 37 and 36 will form the name # 
of a poem by Coleridge. t 
My whole are two poems which were written by a ée- 
lebra’ed Scotch poet. NED Tf. B. 
New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVERING POST. 


I am composed of 44 letters. 

My 26, 24, 20, 4, 35, 29, is a very large city. 

My 6, 25, 18, 30, 10, 41, is a character in “ Vivia.’* 

My 28, 8, 1, 36, 29, 20, was a erlebrated philesopher. 

7, 22, 32, is a useful animal. 

My 44, 25, 3, 27, 12, 14, ina shameful crime. 

; My 42, 25, 44, 19, 5, is a distinguished French novelist. | 

My 13, 44, 23, 12, 15, 33, 28, is the name of a 
Massachusetts Ps 

My 11, 20, 43, 25, Ws, is an instrument of 

| My 5, 11, 16, 29, 21, la much used in 

My 20, 32, 3, 2, was a Roman General. 

My 9, 13, 11, 8, ie a body of water. 

My 18, 16, 96, 29, 98, was one of the Seven 
Greece 


| My 31, 37, 14, 94, 28, 8, 30, is an Eaglish title. 


| My 44, 40, 25, 27, is a woman’s name, 
My whole is an ancient proverb. 
Warren, Vt. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT. 
W hen night has spread her mantle dark 
Around the sons of earth, 
The thief eludes the watchman’s sight, 
Aud often does my first. 


When dark and threatening clouds arise 
And float along the sky, 

The traveller seeks my second then, 
For he knows a storm is nigh. 


When wintry blasts are sweeping by, 
Chilling alike the young and old ; 
The ladies then my third do use 
To protect them from the cold. 


In days gone by you'll find my whole 
Did many a wicked deed ; 

A noted outlaw and a robber, 
Tales of whoin we often read. 


Warren, Vt - 
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CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


The farmer cultivates the soil, 
And labors in the sun; 

But if it were not for my first, 
His work could not be done. 


My second, if you guess aright, 
A verb you'll find to be; 
My whole’s a portion of my fret, 
This you can surely see. 
Pequea, Penasylvania. 


ALPHA, * 





TRANSPOSITION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
I am composed of 6 letters. 
Omit my 1, 2 and 3, and I’m a pleasant beverage. 


Omit my 1, 2, piace my 3 for my 2, and my 6 for my 
and I'll be an article of dally consumption. 


Omit my 5 and 6, transpose my 2 and 4, and Vm be, 
that for which great men strive. 4 
‘> 


Omit my 1, 2, 5and6, and I'll be a title gives @ 
mother. 

Omit my 3 and 4, transpose my 2 aad 5, and 1’ be aS 
very sprightly but troublesome insect. 


My whole signifies a feminine. 
G. WwW 


a 





ASTRONOMICAL PRO 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYDNI 

Suppose the earth's diameter to be 8,000 miles, aad the 
moon’s diameter to be #,000 miles, and the distance be- 
tween their centres 940,000 miles. How far frem the! 
surface of the earth, in the direction of the mees, must a} 
person be to see 1-10 of the moon's surface? 

Vetango Co, Pa. ARTEMAS MARTIN. ts 


CONUNDRUMS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYENING Post. ,'4 

07" Why is a young lady before marriage sever “ 
right? Ans —Because she is all the time a-mise, 

7” Why is the Ex-Postmaster General a very 
‘‘hempbacked old gentieman!’’ Ans.— Because he’s g th 
camel (Campbeil.) a 

07" What Congressman could the Speaker of the gi 
House call back on his leaving the Hall by calling ee 
; mame? Ans.—Mr Cumback +a 
U7” Why are the Indians of our country represented < e 
in Gangrene? Ans — Because one of ite member tea. tot 
** Savage.’ 

7” What tree is it which, though it often 
Ans.—Atle-tree. T. E. WOODS. 
Charleston, I)!. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA—The Saturday 
ning Post 
MISCFLLANEOUS ENIGMA— 
W hat te give and what to keep, 
Require an understanding deep. 


GROQRAPHICAL ENIGM 4A— Atlantic 

legraph. MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA—A 
sizpence is better than aslow shilling CH 
Rock-salt CHARABE—Co-ward (Coward). F 
| SPOSITION—Wealth. (The law, halt, weal, 
hat) PROBLEM—40 bushels of each. 
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OF” In Solomon’s time the value of a 
| from Egypt was about $250, and of « horse 





